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LAUREL AND CYPRESS. 


BY LOUISA P, HOPKINS. 


March 4, 1881. 


He stands at the capitol’s portal 
With lifted weg 

The vows of God are upon him 
For the trust of the land; 
Chief, wise, and grand! 


He turns in his manhood’s glory 
To womanhood: 

To his wife and mother he yearns 
From the multitude; 
Heart true and good! 


He crowns them before the people 
With kiss of love. 

See it, ye men, and shout,— 
Full hearts will out; 

Rend the heavens above! 


September 23, 1881. 


He lies in the wide rotunda 
With folded palms: 
‘* Wounded for our transgressions.’’ 
Comrades in arms, 
Spread ye his pall 
For the peace of all. 


The thronging nations have passed him 
With falling tear; 
A royal woman’s garland 
Upon his bier; 
Knight without fear, 
Soul-tried and dear! 


In the height of his martyr-glory 
Leave him aloné; 

For his kiss-crowned wife is coming,— 
Though dead, he has known 
She would come, his own, 
To share his throne. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


MeEmoriAL TO GARFIELD.—Of the few appropriate 
memorials of President Garfield which have been sug- 
gested, none is so peculiarly fitting as the endowment 
in his name of a professorship at Williams College. 
His own surpassing intellectual endowment, his great 
love for his alma mater, and the presence of his two 
sons in the college can but commend the movement to 
the public in the strongest manner. It has been said 
that he expressed great regret that he could give noth- 
ing to the college. His name and character associated 
with it will be a richer gift than money. We have no 
doubt that the movement will meet with generous and 
hearty response.—The Congregationalist. 

IMPROVEMENT IN fac- 
ulty of Amherst College have taken still another step 
forward in the way of college discipline. The president, 
with the consent of the faculty, has offered to the stu- 
dents the privilege of electing certain representatives, 
in whose hands will be left certain matters of college 
adnt\zistration now undertaken by the faculty. This 
so-called representative assembly will probably be com- 


posed of four seniors, three juniors, two sophomores, 
and one freshman, with a member of the faculty as presid- 
ing officer, if the classes accept the proposal. This now 
seems doubtful. We have very little doubt, however, 
that the proposal will in time work out its own accept- 
ance; at the same time we commend the wisdom of 
hesitation. The men who are slowest to take new re- 
sponsibilities are generally the most faithful and efficient 
in sustaining them. The entering freshman class at 
Amherst numbers 94, many of those taking the ex- 


aminations remaining but a year. Some twelve or 
fifteen have entered the other classes from other col- 
leges, drawn, in some cases, at least, by the “ Amherst 
plan.”—Christian Union. 


Wuo.esome.—The punishment of an entire class at 
the Annapolis Academy for “hazing ” their juniors was 
a little severe, perhaps, considering that probably not 


all were concerned in the affair; but as none were will-| P 


ing to tell what they knew, it was not altogether un- 


just, and it may have the effect to break up the disrep- 
tuable practice.—The Transcript. 


InFant Pupits.—It needs but a glance into many 
of the baby-faces of the infants as they come out of the 
schools to see how large a proportion are suffering from 
over-study. Pale, or, in some cases, flushed faces, heavy 
eyes, severe headaches,—these are signs of that pre- 
cocious forcing of the brain which the fanatics of educa- 
tion have’ laid upon young England. The pressure 
begins almost as soon as the infant can speak, increases 
year by year, and culminates in examinations for ob- 
taining government appointments, or, in the case of 
girls, for the first-class university certificates. Through- 
out the country, doctors protest against this monstrous 
system of brain-pressure ; but the radical theorist cares 
nothing for doctors’ opinions. His own education has, 
in most cases, been lamentably insufficient; and he is, 
therefore, as is the custom, impressed with the value of 
that which he does not possess. Some day, it is to be 


hoped, common sense will get the upper hand again, 
and will interfere to prevent babies like Arthur Bird 
from being hurried into untimely graves. — Evening 
Standard (London). 


Breavutirut Names.—Yet our language has many 
beautiful names, both male and female, worthy of a 
popularity they have not yet attained, And among 


|female names, why have we not more girls called by the 


noble or graceful appellations of Agatha, Alethia, Ara- 
bella, Beatrice, Bertha, Cecilia, Evelyn, Ethel, Gertrude, 
Isabel, Leonora, Florence, Mildred, Millicent, Philippa, 
Pauline, Hilda, Clarice, Amabel, Irene, Zoe, Muriel, 
Estelle, Eugenia, Euphemia, Christabel, Theresa, Mar- 
cia, Antonio, Claudia, Sibylla, Rosabel, Rosamond, etc. 
— Woman's Jou 

Tue DEATH OF THE PREsIDENT.—With him it is 
well. His mission fulfilled, he goes to the grave by the 
lakeside, honored and lamented as man never was be- 
fore. The whole world mourns him. There is no 
speech nor language where the voice of his praise is not 
heard. About his grave gathers, with heads uncovered, 
the vast brotherhood of man. And with us it is well 
also. We are nearer a united people than ever before. 
We are at peace with all; our future is full of promise ; 
our industrial and financial condition is hopeful. God 
grant that, while our material interests prosper, the 
moral and spiritual influence of this occasion may be 
permanently felt; that the solemn sacrament of sorrow 
whereof we have been partakers may be blest to the 
promotion of the “ righteousness which exalts a nation.” 


—dJohn G. Whittier. 


Watts or Szparation Broken Down.—All these 
walls of separation might be broken down by the help 
of a higher and more uniform standard of attainment 
among all rauks of teachers, so that the young teacher 
might gladly accept the duties of the most humble post 
in the profession, in the hope of rising, through time 
and by merit, to the most dignified. He might even 
dream of being permitted occasionally to enter the lofty 
region, which at present he can only admire from the 
distance, inhabited by those shining beings, — Her 
Majesty’s inspectors of schools, Andif none of all these 
imaginations should ever become reality, no one need 
be afraid of knowing too much. Rather let him be 
afraid of becoming that “most frightful thing” of 
Goethe,—“ a teacher who knows only what his scholars 


are intended to know.” We hear less now than we 
were wont to do of the “status of the teacher.” The 
hrase has, to a great extent, fallen obsolete. And it 
is not to be regretted ; because, in the first place, it im- 
plies that dangers which were dreaded by some have 
not been realized; and, in the second place, because no 
artificial means will raise the dignity of the teacher’s 
office in the public esteem so surely and so effectively 
as those that are within our own power.—A. F. Hutch- 
ison, Prest. Ed. Inst. of Scotland. 


THE DOMINION OF SARCASM. 
BY 8. P, BARLETT. 


Is the discipline of sarcasm a legitimate one for the 
teacher? Should it not be exceptional, and almost 
never resorted to ? 

At the outset, in our consideration of this subject, 
comes a serious question, which demands a serious an- 
swer: Can the sarcastic teacher gain the heart of the 
school? And, if the heart of the teacher and the 
school be not as one, can the school be successful ? 

Look with me at this bitter word, and let us find out 
some of its meanings, its influences, and its effects. 
Webster tells us sarcasm is derived from a Greek word 
meaning “ to tear the flesh like dogs, to bite the lips in 
rage, to speak bitterly, to sneer.” It means a keen, 
reproachful expression ; a satirical remark, uttered with 
some degree of scorn or contempt; a taunt, a gibe, a 
cutting jest. Its synonyms are: satire, irony, ridi- 
cule, etc. 

This is an unpleasant array of language, strongly 
and darkly suggestive; an armament of word-weapons 
fraught wlth double danger; peril to the user as well 
as punishment to the offender. He who wings habitu- 
ally and aptly the shaft sarcastic, has need to pause and 
search his heart, out of which proceed the issues of life 
and death. Let us question now,—Shall he find jus- 
tice there, or mercy ?—or, keeping school the sweet sis- 
terhood, Patience, Hope, and Love? These have no 
concord with rage, bitterness, and contempt. Can we 
conceive of the justice of ridicule, or the mercy of 
irony? Combine, as usually happens, the constituents 
of sarcasm in vehement harangue, and what shall be 
said for the discipline? We believe even occasional 
onsets of this natuae to be lamentable; and the pitiable 
truth is, moreover, that indulgence in sarcasm easily 
leads to its dominancy. 

We have in mind the first sarcastic teacher who ever 
commanded our attention, in days when we gave no 
more than a passing thought or glance at school mat- 
ters. With others we went into an academy in a thrifty 
New England village, to attend the Wednesday after- 


‘noon exercises. Qur seats were in a gallery which ran 
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around the sides and one end of a convenient room, 
well finished and furnished for a quite large school. 
But what we remember of the occasion is, looking down 
upon the master as he paced the passageways, and ever 
and anon delivered himself of a concentrated sarcasm, 
or cutting satire, or flourished the lash ironical. There 
was trouble in the school,—it might have been a chronic 
fault,—but evidently the dominion of sarcasm was far 
from helping or healing. The master succeeded in dis- 
integrating the school, and departing himself. 

We very much question if the evil of sarcasm can 
produce good results. Its influence is in the other direc- 
tion, even when sparingly used. It lacerates the finer 
sensibilities, stings the heart, kindles the smouldering 
fires of resentment, digs deeper the intrenchments of 
sullenness and stubbornness, displaces cheerful, glad- 
some endeavor with dejected, gloomy endurance. 

When we consider children as the possible victims of 
such a discipline, may we not be pardoned in praying 
those to whom they are confided to earnestly choose a 
thoughtful, careful, conscientious tuition? The other 
side of the picture then becomes bright with far dif- 
ferent possibilities. Love, Faith, Patience, Sympathy 
bearing sway, the beneficent result blesses, in common, 
all concerned. The kind spirit need lack no firmness, 
nor the loving hand fail of justice. . 

The golden mean is seriously, scrupulously worth 
striving for, by all in authority, whatever the kingdom 
intrusted; and, with all faithful, earnest hearts, the 
Infinite Guide, who is wisdom and goodness personified, 
shares the service and insures the result. 


SLAVERY AN EDU: GATIONAL FORCE.—(IIT.) 
By “sHADOW.” 


The wisdom resulting from the experience of individ- 
uals and of nations has, in all ages, pronounced slavery 
to be a bad thing; and almost any child of ten years of 
age in America can repeat fluently the list of evils which 
have been laid at its doors. It impoverishes the re- 
sources of a country; it cripples physical exertion; it 
maims mental power; it curses morality ; it takes from 
man the image of God which was, and is, his birthright, 
and causes him to sink to a level with the brute crea- 
tion. In consequence of this terrible system of slavery, 
material and spiritual development are rendered impos- 
sible, and a country cursed by its fatal influences, in- 
stead of progressing, retrogrades. We have seen that 
in any country where slavery has continued for ages, all 
these results have followed ; but we have observed that 
upon every occasion when signs of retrogression became 
alarmingly strong, a new force has interposed, and an 
entirely new combination of circumstances has been 
effected; and it may be a question, whether this thing, 
bad in iteelf, was not often a means employed which 
has been instrumental in bringing about good results. 
At any rate, before we pronounce slavery in America to 
have been an unmitigated evil, we must consider whether 
it has not been a force necessary to the preparation of 
both whites and negroes for the reception of the new 
civilization which has come to us, and for whose grand 
development educators are so anxiously and earnestly 
hoping, praying, and working. 

That some other force, better in itself, and productive 
of equally good if not better results, might have been 
employed, is, perhaps, true; but we must remember 
that many things are in existence which we do not yet, 
and perhaps never shall comprehend, and that our igno- 
rance is no reason that we should condemn what we do 
not understand. Hence, we have certainly no right to 
declare that God never intended an individual or a na- 
tion to be in bondage to another individual or nation. 
We have continually seen things apparently evil work 
together for good ; and we have known educators, as well 
as other men, who, with very unpromising material, and 
under extremely discouraging have pro- 
duced exceedingly fine results. ” 


Now, taking slavery as a force which had its highest 
use in developing the educational capacity of white and 
negro, that we may better understand what both races 
now need in order to secure their highest development, 
we should consider what each gained and lost under the 
ministrations of this terrible teacher. The complaints 
have generally been concerning the loss sustained by 
the negro, and the corresponding gain resulting to the 
white man from the oppression of his fellow-creatures ; 
but, upon reflection, we conclude that, upon the whole, 
the master was the loser, and the gain, if gain there 
was, was wholly in favor of the slave. One cannot lose 
that which he never possessed, and we cannot truthfully 
say that the negro lost moral virtues, when at the time 
he came to us his mental and moral nature was not at 
all, or at best most imperfectly, developed. Inasmuch 
as the elements of good in him were not fostered and 
nourished and used, he doubtless suffered a wrong at 
the hands of his more intelligent brother; but, though 
objectively he was deprived of much that was good, sub- 
jectively, he gained the benefit of the best that was in 
his master. 

As a savage, the negro was under all the influences 
under which savage nations exist, — influences which 
blacken and char all the pure and elevating instincts of 
a noble manhood, — influences which still tell upon na- 
tions who boast the highest enlightenment, and which 
it will yet require centuries of pure living to eradicate. 
A few of these are, — improvidence, idleness, famine, 
gluttony, drunkenness, filth, fetichism, debauchery, 
slaughter, cruelty, and pestilence. With the instincts, 
impulses, and passions generated by such influences, the 
negro came from barbarism to comparative (at the very 
least) civilization, from a life of war to one of ‘peace, 
from a liability to be captured and eaten by his stronger 
brother, to a place of safety, and from heathenism to 
Christianity. 

Through suffering (and it is through the discipline 
of suffering that the best of us learn the highest things), 
at the expense of mental and physical pain, the negro 
learned respect to superiors, obedience to law, habits of 
industry, cleanliness, something of regular living, a cer- 
tain amount of self-restraint and control of appetites, and 
enough of the Christian religion to save the whole race 
in America from the imputation of heathenism ; while 
through the ministrations of slavery, some of the finest 
and purest family sentiments and affections were im- 
planted and developed in their minds. That their fam- 
ily relations were disregarded and outraged does not 
imply that the slave did not gain a sense of their sacred- 
ness. Doubtless, this very outrage gave him a keener 
sense of all that is holy and beautiful in the love be- 
tween husband and wife, as well as between parent and 
child. Through this discipline of a common suffering 
he gained the elements of fellowship, which has devel- 
oped into a relation stronger than we see among white 
people. A colored man will share with a neighbor a 
bit of bread, or a cup of coffee, or any other goods, with 
a thorough self-forgetfulness that would be good to see 
in any man in America north or south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. It is not a deed born of a desire to be 
charitable, or to relieve the wants of another, so much 
as it isa hearty desire to share what he happens to 
possess. 

The forcible separation of members of the same fam- 
ily awoke in him a sense of outraged justice and a real- 
ization of a higher and holier law than that which de- 
clares might to be right. Doubtless, as has been stated, 
the instinct of revenge was, in individual cases, prompted 
and strengthened ; but we know that the relations which 
generally existed between master and slave were won- 
derfully pleasing. Toiling continually for his masters, 
the slave came to have for them a feeling resembling 
that which we all acquire for those who cause us effort 
without the expectation of return, and he gave himself 
up to their interests and happiness with a faithfulness 
and devotion as wonderful as it was touching. That 


constancy of affection prompts the older freedmen to- 


day to dwell with pleasure and pride upon the goodness 
or beauty of former master or mistress, and is the secret 
of his delight in being able to do aservice for any mem- 
ber of the old family. 

During, and even after the war, impoverished white 
families were supported by their slaves, who loved too 
faithfully to take advantage of their freedom. A 
Southern white lady herself told the writer, of borrow- 
ing money at different times from the slaves on her own 
plantation, and spoke with feeling of the gladness with 
which the freedmen brought forth the hoards of years 
and offered them to her. An officer of the Southern 
army was throughout the war attended by a slave who 
resisted every inducement to abandon his master, 
Since then the freedman has amassed a property worth 
forty thousand dollars. Recently the gentleman paid 
a visit to his old servant, who prepared a dinner for 
him worthy of the occasion, and insisted in serving 
at table as in the old days. The gentleman declared 
that-he fully believed that if he had need of the man 
with the half or the whole of his hard-earned fortune, 
Jeff would not hesitate an instant, but would serve 
him as humbly and as faithfully as he had ever done. 

It is not unusual to hear the older freedmen bewail- 
ing the degeneracy of the times, after the most ap- 
proved fashion of his white brethren, and contrasting 
the past with the present, somewhat to the disadvantage 
of the latter. “We was better raised,” urged one; 
“ we was taught to respect old people, and to believe 
in God. Chil’n now respect no one, and believe in 
nothing. We was taught to mind our masters; now 
the young people don’t mind their fathers, nor anybody 
else. We was made to work, and work plenty; if we 
hadn’t been, what would we ha’ done when freedom 
came ? must ha’ starv “ Whipped ?” he answered 
in reply to a question. “Yes, we was whipped when 
we was ugly, but never to hurt. Old master was good 
to his boys, and young Master George,—why, he was one 
ofus. We was raised together, me and him; we hardly 
know’d that we wasn’t brothers, except that I took car’ 
of him ; and now he’s been a minister down in Alabama, 
years an’ years, but he is just the same, an’ he never 
forgets how I tended him.” 

The necessity for self-preservation against the op- 
pressions of his masters has doubtless, as has been 
urged, developed in the negro a systematic habit of de- 
ception which teachers and missionaries find the most 
difficult of any of his habits to eradicate, and which, 
perhaps, renders it difficult for him to do anything 
through principle, or to realize the true meaning of the 
word honor; but, at the same time, it developed a 
shrewdness that enables him to perceive motives, and 
guides him with unerring accuracy to the amount of 
interest, real or assumed, which his teachers profess. A 
dishonest or careless teacher, if he have any desire to 
appear well, had better seek any other field of labor 
than that among the colored people of the South, for 
among no people will he be more quickly read, nor 
more cordially despised. This shrewdness, if turned 
to account by educators, may become a power in cul- 
tivating correct judgment. 

Lastly, through the ministry of slavery, the negro 
gained a desire, and a strong one, to equal his masters. 
The secret of equality he considers to lie in knowledge, 
and as soon ashe realized that his social standing might 
depend upon his ability to read and write, he began to 
experience the keenest desire to be a scholar. Prob- 
ably the love of knowledge, for its own sake, had, at 
first, little to do with this ambition for intellectual ex- 
cellence; but his anxiety to know was extremely ser- 
viceable to the missionaries who first, in the midst of 
discouragements, undertook the tremendous work of 
teaching him the secrets of self-restraint and self-gov- 
ernment that are in time to make him wise and give 
him a social position. 


{ ) 
“I regard yours the best journal of the kind published in tht Qm@ited 
HALL, Supt. Pub. Schools, Newbern, Tenn, 
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METHODS OF TEACHING MUSIC. — (I) 


BY H. E. HOLT, BOSTON, 


In no branch of education is there greater need of 
improvement in methods of teaching than in that of 
music. In this number I shall give some reasons why 
singing at sight has not been more successfully taught. 
I shall discuss this subject as opposed to the absurd 
idea of teaching singing on the principle of positive 
pitch on the one hand, and the Tonic Sol-fa, or relative 
pitch notation, on the other. 

I shall first endeavor to show why musicians, as a 
class, from the very way in which they have received 
their knowledge of music, are unfitted to teach music at 
sight without special training. This will also explain 
why many of our best musicians believe the positive. 
pitch system to be the corrrect principle upon which to 
teach. 

That teaching singing on the principle of positive 
pitch is entirely wrong, and really impossible, will be 
apparent to any one when they realize fully what it im- 
plies. The person who attempts to sing on the princi- 
ple of positive pitch is in precisely the same position 
with regard to a knowledge of sounds, that the piano or 
organ tuner would be who attempts to tune a piano or 
organ by setting the pitch of every note correctly by 
itself without comparing or testing one sound with an- 
other. Zhe man does not live who can do it. 

The reason why so many musicians believe the pos- 
itive system to be correct, is because they have received 
their ear-training and ability to think music through 
the playing of musical instruments which represent pos- 
itive pitch. They seem to be unconscious of the fact 
that the instrument is tuned on the principle of relative 
pitch, and that before singers can sing and represent 
positive pitch, like the piano or organ, they must first 
be tuned ; and if it is impossible to tune a piano on the 
principle of positive pitch, it is certainly equally imposi- 
ble to tune singers upon that principle. Musicians who 
have learned music through the playing of the violin, 
piano, or organ, or any other musical instrument, have 
become familiar with music by thinking the symbol 
which represents positive pitch, while the instrument has 
trained, or educated, the ear by giving to the ear the 
sounds that the symbols represent. In this process the 
mind has nothing to do with the production of the 
sounds as such; it is employed in directing the me- 
chanical manipulation of the instrument. Any person 
having gained a knowledge of music in this manner is 
unfitted to teach singing at sight without special train- 
ing, because the mental process by which he has gained 
his knowledge is as different from that by which the 
masses must learn singing at sight, as light is from 
darkness. A person may be the best teacher in the 
world of the violin, piano, organ, or any other musical 
instrument, and at the same time know absolutely noth- 
ing of the mental process.in acquiring the ability to 
sing at sight without instruments. 

The only hope of obtaining the largest results in our 
public schools is by fitting the regular teacher to give a 
good lesson in music every day. This is much easier 
accomplished with good teachers in other studies than 
most people suppose. It is much easier to take first- 
class teachers, well-qualified in methods of teaching, and 
give them a sufficient knowledge of music to make the 
teaching of it a success in schools, than to qualify in 


methods of teaching persons who have gained a knowl-/ 


edge of music through the playing of musical instru- 
ments. 

flecting upon the musical profession. There is no earthly 
reason why Mr. Theodore Thomas, for instance, should 
study the psychological principles of teaching singing 
at sight, and trace the methods and mental process by 
which the little child must be led up, step by step, until 
it stands his equal in ability to sing at sight, through 
an entirely different process from that by which he has 


In what I have said, I would not be considered as re- 


gained his knowledge. ‘The teaching of singing at sight! Gian, 
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is a department in music by itself, and needs teachers 
specially trained to make the teaching of it a success. 


TWO BEAUTIFUL POEMS. 


|We present below, to our readers, two little poems which 
mark two important dates within a year past. They were 
written by Mrs. H. M. Miller, the teacher of elocution in 
Mowry and Goff’s English and Classical School, Providence, 
R. 1. The first was spoken by one of the school-boys in that 
school on the “ first Tuesday after the first Monday in Novem- 
ber’’ last,—the day on which Garfield was elec: President; 
and the second was recited at a ‘‘ Memorial Service” in the 
chapel of the school on Monday, Sept. 26, the day of President 
Garfield’s funeral.—Ep. } 


CONSECRATION, 


“ It is for us, the living, to dedicate ourselves to the unfinished work.”’ 
—Lincoln, at Gettysburg 
Hark! listen to the glad refrain, 
Ringing from prairie, mount, and bay, 
Filling the welkin with the strain,— 
“ We choose a President to-day.’”’ 


May he a leader truly be; 
A master, not a party’s slave; 

Whose unstained soul and conscience free, 
Columbia shal! guide and save. 


Our fathers’ God, to Thee we kneel, 
We bless Thee for our native land; 

No spot on all this sin-marred earth 
So bears the impress of thy hand. - 


Before our eyes thy love has spread 
The holy charter of the free; 

On its fair pages we have read 
Thy justice, truth, and liberty. 


Help us to break each galling chain, 
To stand upright, inspired by Thee; 
Nor let Thy gift to us be vain, 
Our blood-stained gift of liberty. 


With hopeful hearts we look above, 
Thy bow is there; it spanned the sea 
When pilgrims, guided by Thy love 
On Plymouth k declared, ‘* We're free.”” 


It arched the ships in Boston Bay 

When Britain’s haughty George was taught 
That freemen spurned the paltry tea 

By which their liberties were bought, 


It ed o’er Bunker's flame-lit crest, 
t glowed in light at Valley Forge, 
And followed to Mount Vernon's rest 
Columbia’s immortal George. 


And when three hundred thousand braves 
Marched forth at Lincoln’s bugle-call, 
O’er Sherman’s raids and Shiloh’s graves 

Thy bow was arching over all. 


A hundred years has onward rolled, 
Washington’s land again is biest; 
That bow of promise, as of old, 
O’er plenty smiles from east to west. 


Father of Light! we bless Thy name; 
Still keep this fairest of all lands; 
And may it be each patriot’s aim 
To lift to Thee unspotted hands. 


Providence, R. I., Nov. 2, 1880. 


RECONSECRATION. 


‘It is for us to consecrate ourselves anew to the great task remaining; 
and to gather from the graves of these honored dead, increased devotion 
to that cause for which they gave their lives.” —Lincoin, at Gettysburg. 


Hark to the midnight bell! The solemn sound 
In deep pulsations speaks no common grief. 


Columbia feels it to her utmost bound; 
Garfield is dead, the Nation’s chosen chief! 


Dead! while his manhood’s oak stood firm and strong; 
While heaven’s arch was blue above his head; 

While birds of hope filled all its crown with song, 
Then in its glory was it stricken dead. 


The painful weeks of suffering are o’er; 
The hero’s heart is still, and deepest-woe 
Enshrouds the land he loved, from shore to shore: 
The bravest weep that Garfleld is laid low. 


Farewell, great heart! A nation mourns the flight 
Of thy pure spirit to its home of rest; 

And North and South in mutual grief unite, 
And join their hands above thy silent breast. 


Forever fresh, thy fame the land shall cherish, 
Forever green, when granite piles decay; 
Thy words of eloquence shall never perish, 
hy counsels still our destinies shall sway. 


O thou, our coun d rs still entwine thee; 


But in our loyal hearts we will enshrine thee, 
And with our manhood guard thee unto death._ 


O God! on Thee we lean with firm reliance; 
Our Ship of State may toss on faction’s wars, 
But Freedom’s sons will hurl their strong defiance 

Against all traitors over Garfield’s grave. 


Providence, R. I., Sept. 26, 1881. 


— “TI have delayed, somewhat, renewing m 
pa 
year. But, realizing that, prey successful, a teacher pt 


IRISH GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


“The English public achool,” Professor Mahaffy 
says, “ retnains, and will remain, akind of training-place 
to which no nation in Europe, not to say the Irish, can 
show a parallel.” I agree with him in admiring our 
great public schools; still the capital failure of Ireland 
in regard to secondary instruction is exhibited by us 
also. We have good schools in England, expensive but 
good, for the boys of the aristocratic and landed class, 
and of the higher professional classes, and for the sons 
of wealthy merchants and manufacturers. But it is 
not difficult to provide good schools for people who can 
and will, in considerable numbers, pay highly for them. 
Irish parents who belong to the aristocratic and landed 
class, or to the higher professional classes, or to the 
class of wealthy merchants and manufacturers, can and 
do send their sons to our English public schools, and 
get them well trained and taught there. Professor 
Mahaffy approves of their doing so. “It is not the 
least surprising that Irish parents who can afford it 
should choose this system for the education of their 
boys. No foolish talk about patriotism, no idle rant 
about absenteeism, can turn any conscientious parent 
from studying, above all, his children’s welfare; and if 
he visits the great public schools of England, he will 
certainly be impressed with their enormous advantages.” 
I cannot myself see any disadvantage, or anything but 
advantage, to an Irish boy in being trained at one of 
the English public schools; and if the whole middle 
class in Ireland could afford to use these schools, I 
should not bemoan their condition or busy myself about 
reforming the state of secondary instruction among 
them. But they cannot. The bulk of the middle class 
in Ireland cannot, and the bulk of the middle class in 
England cannot, either; the real weak point in the sec- 
ondary instruction in both countries is the same. M. 
Gambetta is the son, I am told, of a tradesman at Ca- 
hors, and he was brought up in the lycée of Cahors, a 
school not so delightful and historic as Eton, certainly, 
but with a status as honorable as that of Eton, and with 


a teaching as good. In what kind of schools are the 
sons of tradesmen in England and Ireland brought up ? 
They are brought up in the worst and most ignoble 
secondary schools in western Europe. Ireland has 
nothing to envy us here. For the great bulk of our 
middle class, as well as for the great bulk of hers, the 
school provision is wholly inadequate. — Matthew Ar- 
nold, in Fortnightly Review. 


VARIETIES. 
— “There are two boating associations here,’’ wrote a 
Japanese student home, “called Yale and Harvard. When it 
rains, the members books.”’ 


— Mr. Houghton, our Boston publisher, said that when in 
England he was asked where he lived. ‘‘ Near Boston,” he 
replied. ‘Ah! you probably know some friends of mine that 
live near Boston.” * Where do they live?’’ ‘‘In Atlanta,” 
was the reply. This is of a piece with the Frenchman who 
wrote to Mr. Sidney Root that a company had been formed for 
laying a trans-Atlantic cable, and that it was thought Atlanta 
would be made the American terminus. 


— An Irish lady was so much on her guard against betray- 
ing her national accent that she is reported to have spoken of 
the ‘‘ creature of Vesuvius,’’ fearing that the crater would be- 
tray her again. 

— An exchange remarks: Let the child be taught what 
alcohol is, how obtained, and its effects upon body, brain, and 
soul, and we have almost a sure prarantee they will abstain 
from its use, unless they be c by an inherited love for it 
(which will not ask for what it does not see or smell). 


— Dr. Curry says, the proportion of well-taught children is 
the measure of the civilisation of each can 


— A clergyman in the country had a stranger preaching for 
him one day, and meeting his sexton, asked, ‘‘ Well, Saunders, 
how did you like the sermon to-day ?”’ “Tt was rather ower 

n and simple forme. I like thae sermons best that jum- 
les the joodgment and confoonds the sense. Ah, sir, I never 
saw ane that could come up to yoursel’ at that.” 


— “Why is it,” asked a lady, “that people lose their in- 
terest in church-going now-a-days?’ ‘‘ Because they have 
lost their principle,’”’ was the witty reply. 

— “I carried away from Rugby,’’ said Thomas H 
“dreadfully bad scho but two invaluable possessions: 
First, a strong religious faith in, and loyalty to Christ, and, 
secondly, open-mindedness.”’ 


— “I think,” said Mrs. Partington, getting up from the 
breakfast-table, ‘‘ 1 will take a tower or go on a discursion. 
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ural spot, and to mistake of a very cold collection. I hope 

t won’t be as cold as ours was for the poor last ——- 
Why, there wasn’t efficient to buy a foot for a restitute wid- 
der.” And the old lady put on her sash and left. 


— An editor received a letter froma subscriber asking him 
to publish a cure for apple-tree worms. He replied that he 
aan not suggest a cure until he knew what ailed the worms. 


— An observing editor says: “‘When we say that a young 
lady’s education is finished, we mean simply that she has been 
supplied with expensive rods, lines, and hooks, and that she is 
all ready to ‘ go a-fishing.’”’ 


A TALK ABOUT FRUITS. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 


The botanical idea of a fruit is, in some respects, different 
from the popular conception. It is, says the botanist, the 
ripened pistil, with its contents the seeds, and all such contigu- 
ous parts as in the maturing process may become coherent 
with the ovary. In the common acceptation, a fruit implies 
something edible, but dry pods, nuts, capsules of al! kinds, 
esculent or otherwise, would come under the scientific head. 
Botanically, as every one knows, a strawberry or raspberry, or 
fig, is a collection of many aggregated fruits,—in the first two 
cases, resulting from the ripening of an individual flower; in 
the case of the fig, from a peculiar inflorescence. So the pine- 
apple results from a ripened cluster of flowers, in which the 
bracts and some other parts become succulent and juicy. 

Strangely enough, at first thought, seeds are often mistaken 
for fruits, and vice versa. Takes grain of corn, for instance. 
It is a fruit, containing a seed which adheres so strangely to 
the fruit-coatings as to be practically inseparable. Let us look 
at the chestnut, always a puzzle to the young student. First, 
there is the bur, made up of prickly bracts. Within this are 
three fruits, each tipped with its persistent style and contain- 
ing one seed. In the young or ovular state, each contained 
several cells and ovules, but of these all but one disappear in 
maturation. The acorn shows a similar state of things. 
Again, the apparent seeds of the great Parsley Family ( Umbel- 
lifere), as instanced by caraway, are really fruits with seed 
within. The apexes of buttereups are always spoken of as 
seeds; they are one-seeded fruits. 

At this season it is very interesting to note, in the garden or 
in the woods, the various ways in which seeds are distributed. 
The long-jointed Desmodiums, or “‘ tick-tree-foils,”’ break up, 
and, by means of minute hooks, adhere to the clothes of man 
or to the wool or fleece of animals. Thus they and the vari- 
ous burs, and the beggar-ticks, make the explorer an unwilling 
agent in their distribution. The balsam, or touch-me-not, by 
means of its elastic pods, scatters the seeds to some distance. 
The crane’s-bill throws them in still another and very neat 
way. Sir John Lubbock has lately presented, in a popular 
manner, some of the manifold and extraordinary methods of 
seed-distribution. His article re-appeared in this country in 
the Popular Science Monthly, where every one can see it. 
Qne soon observes a significant fact when studying fruits, viz., 
that if the fruit itself be provided with any mechanical means 
of buoying itself in the air, as by wings or downy plumes, the 
contained seed is then not so provided. If the seed is fur- 
nished with a coma, or other such appendage, the fruit is not. 
Pods that open readily, like the milkweed, are themselves not 
winged, but notice that here the seed is beautifully tufted with 
a silky parachute. 

The seeds themselves are always interesting. We like to 
examine these parts which the plant has cherished so tenderly, 
until one day it concludes that they can shift for themselves 
and ‘go west,’’ or anywhere else they choose. Open that pod 
of scarlet-runner, where the great fat purple and mottled 
beans lie snugly ensconced and wrapped in delicate mem- 
branes. Touch that spring capsule of the “ balsam-apple,”’ 
pendant from the half-withered vines. It is itself now almost 
as lovely as a flower, for each valve has recoiled and shows 
within the lace-work compartments, in which are lodged four 
black seeds. If the pod is not too old, under pressure, these 
seeds will be expelled with much watery mucilags. -The fruit 
of the Marvel of Peru, or Four O’clock, consists of the indu- 
rated lower portion of the calyx, which itself imitates a corolla. 
This black and hard portion contains the true fruit, a cary- 
opsis, within. The latter holds loosely in the folded cotyledons 
a pellet of starch for the nutrition of the germinating embryo. 
Van Tieghem removed this,and substituted a prepared ma- 
terial. The little baby plant, not old enough to know better, 


never detected the 
material. Thus we may goon learning much from these 


“ — that Autumn scatters; 
myriad germs that Nature shapes and shatters,”’ 

At no season does Flora absolutely withdraw herself from 
us. Even after the its are withered and the seeds dis- 
pemooee there still remain the wrecked stems of herbage ; the 

covered with buds for another year; the tassels hung out 


for the Spring; and, even more interesting, the lichens coating 
rocks and trees, or the velvet mosses which cushion the delis 


of the forest. Should these also fail us, the ocean casts up at 


our feet the wild streamers or tresses of her weeds. ith 


these alone one may occupy a life-time. 


fraud, but throve just as well on the foster 


THE STAFF NOTATION. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

My attention has just been called to an article, “‘ Staff Nota- 
tion vs. Tonic Sol-fa Notation,” by Mr. H. E. Holt, in a recent 
number of your paper. 

The title of Mr. Holt’s article shows, before he writes a 
single word, that he misapprehends entirely the spirit and pur- 
pose of the Tonic Sol-fa movement. Tonic Sol-fa is not versus 
the Staff Notation. Advocates of the system only claim what 
every upprejudiced person will admit; viz., that the Staff No- 
tation, by itself, has proved to be insufficient as a means or 
instrument for leading the masses to an intelligent under- 
standing of music. Please observe that I say “‘ the masses,’’ 
That a few in every community who have exceptional musical 
talent are able to gain a knowledge of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of music through the Staff, does not make it any less 
true than that nineteen-twentieths of the human race cannot. 

And why can they not? Because the Staff method of thinking 
is an artificial method, and not a natural method. It requires the 
learner to carry two separate burdens, one of which does not be- 
long to the subject at all. Mr. Holt brings, as one of his charges 
against the Tonic Sol-fa notation, that ‘‘ it does not represent 
to the eye any idea of positive (absolute) pitch in music.”’ 
Now the truth is, that there is no such thing as absolute pitch in 
music. There is no such thing in the whole realm of nature. 

What, then, is the meaning of the term “ absolute’”’ or 
“positive”? pitch, which is so often employed in musical dis- 
cussions, and which Mr. Holt claims as “‘one of the two im- 
portant parts of the musical language’? It is simply an 
agreement among scientists and musicians, that, as a matter 
of convenience, tones of about such and such a number of 
vibrations shall have certain names, — usually the first seven 
letters of the alphabet. If there is such a thing as absolute 
pitch as an inherent and essential part of music, will Mr. Holt 
state what itis? Is it a certain number of vibrations in a 
second ? Authorities differ. The English claim one stand- 
ard, the French another. The two nations have had several 
pitch battles over the subject (forgive the pun), and are no 
nearer an agreement than at the beginning, and why? Be- 
cause there is no such thing as absolute pitch, in reality, nei- 
ther can it be created; it is simply a matter of mutual under- 
standing and agreement. It is a well-known fact that the 


ay has changed a full step (higher) since the time of 
andel. 
It is plain, then, that what is claimed as the special glory of 


the Staff Notation is its greatest weakness, when considered as 
a medium for teaching the principles of music. (Its value as 
a method of representing instrumental music is not now under 
discussion.) It forces the mind of the learner through arti- 
ficial channels, and robs the subject of its beautiful simplicity. 
Here is where Tonic Sol-fa comes in, not versus the Staff, but 
as its greatest friend. 

Tonic Sol-fa may be supposed to approach that venerable 
member of the musical community, the Staff, with language 
something like the following: ‘‘I have for you the most pro- 
found respect. You have come down to us from antiquity, 
and you hold in your embrace the musical treasures of the 
world. But you need an interpreter. A large proportion of 
the human race cannot understand you, and to them these 
precious treasures are hidden away and lost. I will take the 
masses of the people and instruct them. I will lead them up 
these difficult heights by a gentler grade, and will gradually 
raise them to the level of your noblest thoughts.”” This is ex- 
actly what Tonic Sol-fa acccomplishes, as every teacher who has 
tried it will gladly testify. Mr. Holt, himself, will try it some- 
time, and then his testimony will be as strong as the strongest. 
Mr. J. 8. Curwen, of London, associate of the Royal Academy of 
Music, and president of the Tonic Sol-fa Coliege of London, 
says in the current number of Scribner’s Monthly: “ After 
twenty-five years’ experience, we find we (Tonic Sol-faists) are 
making more readers of the Staff Notation than all other 
musical systems put together.’”’ 

I do not wish to trespass unduly upon your space, but jus- 
tice requires that I shall dispose of some of Mr. Holt’s extra- 
ordinary statements and admissions. He prints the sight-sing- 
ing exercise I gave my pupils at a public demonstration, and 
states that there is ‘‘only one |the italics are his] chromatic 
tone in the whole exercise, and that the easiest and most nat- 
urally sung of them all; viz., sharp four”’ Now, the very first 
line of the exercise contained three chromatic tones, as follows: 


TONIC SOL-FA AS AN INTERPRETER OF | the Staff Notation. 


A very few can think how it would sound 
upon an instrument, and sing from that knowledge; but a large 
majority would guess at it, and the probability is that they 
would guess wrong.” 

How is this, Mr. Holt? Have yougone over to the enemy ? 
You have admitted all that the most ardent Sol-faist could 
wish. We claim that a large proportion of the singing from 
the Staff at the present day is guess-work, — guessing with the 
help of an instrument. Tonic Sol-fa trains to certainty ; as 
much so in the singing of chromatic tones and modulations as 
in diatonic intervals. When Tonic Sol-fa comes into general 
use (as it is certain to do, for the natural is sure, sooner or 
later, to prevail over the artificial), it will be as easy to gather 
a chorus to sing “‘ Elijah’’ from actual reading, as it is now to 
find a choir able to “ guess at’’ a plain anthem at sight. 

One point more. In the sight-singing exercise alluded to, I 
made the changes of key about as abrupt and difficult as I 
could. I have not yet found even a professional musician who 
could sing it correctly at first sight. The reason for this lies 
in the imperfect nature of the Staff representation, which 
makes no distinction between sharps, flats, naturals, etc., 
which are chromatic, and those which lead to an entire change 
of key, and are therefore diatonic. Mr. Holt asserts that he 
gave the exercise to ‘‘ two girls in the second class of the gram- 
mar school, who sang it correctly the first time.”” We must ac- 
cept Mr. Holt’s statement. But when he saw the exercise at 
Albany (at the Music Teachers’ National Association), on the 
6th of last June, he said to me, after examining it, “‘ There is a 
way by which this could be sung at sight, — by writing figures 
over the notes (or some of the notes) to indicate the changes 
of key.’’? Now, if Mr. Holt did that before giving it to the 
girls to read, he simply translated it according to the principles 
of Tonic Sol-fa, which may fairly be considered as a ‘‘ confes- 
sion of judgment.” If the copy was not so marked, if his pu- 
pils in ‘the second class of the grammar school’’ can recog- 
nize instantly such difficult changes of key through the uncer- 
tain medium of flats and sharps, then I am free to acknowledge 
that Mr. Holt is the greatest elementary music teacher the 
world has yet seen. But a single teacher cannot lift up the 
whole world, and the portion of the human race living outside 
of Boston will still need the Tonic So-fa system as much as 
ever. Respectfully, T. F. SEWARD. 

New York, Oct. 5, 1881. 


FOREIGN. 


Brazit.—We have received a copy of La Enciclopedia Esco- 
lar Argentina, a weekly educational publication in Spanish, 
issued at Buenos Ayres on the 27th July last, under the direc- 
tion of A. van Gelderen, containing seven small pages of read- 
ing-matter, and one of advertisements relating principally to 
scholastic or literary matters. There are articles on ‘‘ A Sys- 
tem of Common Schools for the United Provinces of Rio de 
la Plata’; ‘‘Lessons of Natural History for Children” ; 
‘Lessons of Political Economy”; and on the “Law and 
Gratuitous, Lay and Obligatory Instruction.” In the first it 
is gratifying to note that, while giving directions as to the 
placing and furnishing of school-houses, care is to be taken 
that the necessary hygienic conditions be observed, so that the 
health and comfort of the children may not be endangered. 
No details or statistics are given of the schools, or the scholars 
in attendance, but the recommendations seem quite sensible 


and practical,and the importance of teachers receiving a 
ed training in the normal schools of the country is much 
nsisted on. 


IraLy.—There is to be, before long, a geographical expo- 
sition at Venice, open to all countries, at which the various 
Swiss cantons propose to exhibit some interesting matter in 
the science of geography, among which will be some maps of 
Switzerland, dating from the 16th and 17th centuries, as well 
as special maps of the cantons, 

The Italian papers speak of a new vegetable, the soja, im- 
ported from Japan, specimens of which have been exhibited 
at the Milan exposition. It has been already cultivated to 
some considerable extent by Italian farmers and gardeners, 
returning a yield of forty times the quantity planted. It isa 
small plant with velvety leaves, whose blossom and seed re- 


semble the kidney-bean; grows quite well even in the poorest 
and most arid soil, and tires amuch more abundant return 
than that of ordinary leguminous plants. It will probably be 
cultivated on a larger scale in Italy in future, 


France. — The seeds of two species of 
Chinese vines have been transmitted to 


I know that every musician who reads this article, when he 
comes to this point will pause in astonishment and say, “Can 
it be possible that Mr. Holt made such a statement as that ?”’ 
I can only say, “‘ He certainly did,’’ and refrain from furthe: 
comment, 

Again, he says, with reference to the inability of professional 
musicians, to sing the exercise through at sight: “ It proves to 
me [his own italics again] what I have said many times before; 


4. ¢., that there is no uniform method of singing at sight from 


the French Academie des Sciences. They 
8 ave the taste of ras es. experiment is to 
tried of their cultivation in France. 


Prussia.—The Poles who dwell in Western Prussia sent a 
petition to the Minister of Public Instruction, praying that in- 
struction to their children should be given in the Polish lan- 
guage, but the request was refused. The minister has also 

te 4 given another evidence of illiberality by refusing per- 
mission to Prussian teachers to attend the meeti of the 
educational congress. 


_ 
| 
. 
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ABOUT WILD- FLOWERS. — (XXIV.) 
BY H. L, CLAPP. 


The prettiest wild species of Polygonum is the Water Per- 
sicaria (P. amphibium), of which there are two varieties, the 
one (var. aguaticum) growing mostly in water with float- 
ing, elliptical, long-petioled leaves, very long, grass-like stems 
(inclining with the current, when in a stream), and short spikes; 
the other (var. terrestre) in wet soil on the edges of ponds and 
streams, with lanceolate, taper-pointed, short-petioled leaves, 
erect, dense, long (often three inches) spikes of crimson flow- 
ers, and peduncles beset with scale-like bristles. Both varieties 


24. 


have flowers of the same color, but their corresponding parts 
and habits are so different that there is little liability uf con- 
founding the varieties. The variety terrestre, like the species 
P. acre and P. Hydropiper, grows in immense masses some- 
times, though often in isolated specimens; and the abundant, 
brilliant spikes form nearly as striking an ornamental fringe 


for the ponds as the cardinal flower forms. It is a vigorous 
plant, with large, long leaves, and a height of three or four 
feet. 

Among men the different members of the same family pre- 
fer different places of residence, and thrive better for their 
preferences, Some prefer to live among the mountains, others 
by the sea; some on the land, others on the water. So it is 
with plants. The place where one member thrives would kill 
another, and each plant trusts to ite wandering seed to find a 
place adapted to the perpetuation of its race. 

The Jointweed (P. articulatum, Fig. 24, A) moves away 
from the water, and settles in dry, sandy soil. We can under- 
stand how the cactus, stonecrop, houseleek, agave, and kindred 
fleshy plants, filled with moisture and nourishment, can live 
in arid regions during long seasons of drought; but how our 
lean, wizened Jointweed can do such a thing is as enigmatical 
as the long life of the ever-complaining dyspeptic. At all 
events, it evidently has a hard time of it, since it fails to oc- 
cupy its chosen locality in any great numbers, In all his 
wanderings the writer has found it but a few times, and then 
in small numbers; but elsewhere it may thrive better. The 
slender, erect stem rarely grows more than fourteen inches in 
height; the leaves are thread-like, and fall off soon; the minute 
flowers are of a delicate rose-tint, on slender, drooping pedi- 
cels, jointed below the middle; the spikes of short, crowded 
joints, as illustrated by Fig. 24, A (much magnified), give sig- 
nificance to the term ‘‘ jointweed’’; and the whole plant has 
a delicate, dyspeptic, attenuated appearance, quite unlike its 
robust relative, the P. amphibium. f 

The Arrow-leaved Tear-thumb (P. sagittatum, Fig. 24, B) 
evidently has a strong hold on life, as it is a:vigorous plant 
found everywhere in moist thickets and along the borders of 
streams, It likewise keeps a strong hold on the adjacent 
shrubbery, over which it climbs roughshod by virtue of the 
downwardly-curved prickles on each of the angles of the slender, 
longjointed, square stems. It is an ugly thing to handle, 
scratching thumbs and fingers as well without mercy, and 
clinging to every bit of vegetation that will aid it in resisting 
any effort todrag it from its eTr home. It is a verit- 
able wild-cat of a Polygonum. If itis put into a bottle with 
other plants, any attempt to remove it will result in dragging 
all the other plants from the bottle, and, therefore, it is best to 
keep it by itself, as in the case of a ferocious beast. It is as 
full of * stick-to-it-iveness’”’ as a bur or a book-agent. It 

ws upward on the backs of other plants, so to speak, to the 

ight of four or five feet, and then seems to be stretching up- 
ward for higher supports, like a bean-vine. The clusters or 
heads of white flowers on long, slender, smooth peduncles (two 
or three times as long as represented in Fig. 34, B), are ny- 
merous, and with every gentle breeze they sway and nod, mak- 
ing the whole area where they grow seem full of life and grace- 
ful movement. And the almost ceaseless swaying movement 
of this wild jungle-plant seems somewhat analagous to the 
constant, restless motion of the untamable hyena or the pan- 
ther. Whatever others may think, the Tear-thumb impresses 
us with its inherent wildness. 


Nore.—Oct.1. About the Charles River above Dedham, the 
nums are abundant. Two specimens of that magnificent plant, the 
Swamp Rose-Mallow were found in blossom. The flowers look like 
Hollyhocks. but are larger, measuring fiveinches across. Abundant in 
August, The very rare and interesting Marsilia, said to be found in 
America only in Gemnemient; is abundant in several places, 


Norgs.—Oct. 8. The only flowers found to-day about the Charles River 
were the Closed Gentian and the Witch Hazel, the recent severe frosts 
having browned and shriveled the more tender shrubbery and all the 
flowers except the two named. 
of miles in extent, indicati 
‘sant coloring of 


was seen in a course 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIKS. 


(The Editor is not responsible for opinions in Tax JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial po hey oy over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns 
tively demands it.] 


** $100,000 IN HER OWN NAME,” 


I must begin by asking the pardon of the author of a dia- 
logue which appeared in Tax JouRNAL for Sept. 22. I have 
no doubt the article was written with the best intentions, and 
was simply designed as a useful lesson to young girls who 
think too much of dress and personal appearance ; but still, 
I must enter a protest against the conclusion. Some school- 
girls were represented as talking over a new scholar. They 
determined not to associate with her, and to try to make her 
uncomfortable by feeling their superiority because she did 
not dress as wellas they. In the second scene, they seemed to 
think they had been quite successful in carrying out their 
plan. In the third scene, they find themselves caught in their 
own trap, and conclude it will be best not to treat any one 
rudely and impolitely simply because she is not finely dressed; 
and they determine they will not do so again, unless they 
know that she is not a millionaire in disguise. But how could 
they know that she was worth $100,000 in ber own name ? 
they ask. I do not think it was the intention to give that im- 
pression, but it leaves us with the feeling that it will not do to 
be rude to any one because they are plainly dressed, for the 
reason that we may discover, after all, that they are wealthy, 
and might dress elegantly if they desired; and that we must 
be polite and attentive to people when we come to know any- 
thing about them, according to the length of their purse. 

Now, I think young people need a caution about thinking 
too much of dress, although a reasonable amount of thought 
must be given to it. Iam sure I, for one, like to see a person 
neatly dressed. I like to see clean linen, and whole, nicely- 
kept boots, and even pretty ribbons and laces. I even think it 
right for a young girl, with golden hair, to prefer a becoming 
dress of a delicate blue to a brilliant scarlet one. Still, I know 
too much time and money are wasted on fashion and finery; 
yes, and what is worse, too much thought,—I had almost said, 
too much heart. But, after all, there is little difference be- 
tween dress and the money with which it is purchased. It is 
what we are, not what we have of either clothes or money, 
that makes us worth having for friends. I would not dispar- 
age money. I wish I had more of it. It gives us the oppor- 
tunity to gratify our taste for the beautiful in art and music, 
and with it we can do a great deal of good to others. I honor 
those who make money honestly, for their business talent, and 
I know that the wealthy are, upon an average, the best edu- 
cated. Ido not approve of allowing a common laborer, with 
no property, to vote away the money of the rich men and 
women in ourcountry. Yet, afterall, money has no real value 
in itself, and a shoddy aristocracy of wealth is much worse 
than an aristocracy of blood; for, to a certain extent, birth 
gives virtue and refinement, or the reverse. I should be quite 
as willing that the girls should select their friends by their fine 
clothes as by their dollars and cents. There is much more 
danger that our young people will give their minds and affec- 
tions to money than that they will give them to dress.+ Let 
us, then, as we love the hearts and souls of our children and 
young friends, guard them from setting too high a value on a 
hundred thousand dollars, more or less, by showing them that, 
in reality, and most emphatically, we ourselves esteem charac- 
ter so infinitely above anything we can possess, that, beside it, 
all outward things sink into mere insignificance, 

MARGARET M. 


CHEE WONG’S TEA SONG. 


The following song is said to have been sung before her 
Brittannic Majesty by a Chinese lady who was desirous of 
selling the Queen some tea. It is not as difficult to translate 
it from the lady’s language into plain English as it looks: 

Ohe ometo th ete asho pwit hme, 
Andb uya po undo f thebe st. 


 'T willpr oveam ostex cellentt ea, 
Itsq ua lit yal Iwi lia tte st. 


’Tiso nlyf oursh illi ngs apo und, 
Soc omet othet eama rtan dtry. 

Nob ettere anel swh erebefou nd, 
Ort hata nyoth er needb uy. 


+08 
E. LEGOUVE ON READING. 


Reading as an art is more suitable to women than to men, 
They have from nature a suppleness of organs and a facility 
of imagination which marvelously lend themselves to all the 
arts of interpretation, and consequently to a talent for reading. 
Ladd that this talent, which with men is an instrument of 
labor, a means of professional success, may among women be 
connected with their gentlest home occupations, their sweet- 
est family duties. More than one has seen, or will see, by 
the daughters, sisters, mothers, or wives’ side an old, infirm 


father, a mother struck by some terrible grief, a child that is’. 


ill: the father is no longer able to read, his eyes forbid it; the 


mother will not, her heart refuses the task; the child would 
like to do so, but knows not how. What a joy fora young 
girl to be able, by the aid of a few pages well read, to calm the 
one that suffers, to console the one that weeps, to amuse the 
one that cries! It is, then, in the name of their most tender 
sentiments that I say to them: Learn how to read, and try to 
acquire a talent which may become a virtue. 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 
THE EARTH’S ROTATION. 

A Virginia correspondent asks us to to give the proofs of the 
earth’s rotation. We must refer him to any good text-book 
on physical geography. 

No. 172. ‘Should like” refers to the present; hence, “I 
should like to have gone yesterday,” should be, “I should 
have liked to go yesterday.’’ ‘I am going to my room to lie 
down’”’ is correct. Hens “ lay,’’ but men “ lie’? —in more 
senses than one. Cc. R. B. 

No. 174. (1) What was the real nameof Pocahontas? (2 
Where is the largest paper-box manufactory in the world? (3 
How does a spider = his web across a road, from one object 
to another? (4) Where and when was Benedict Arnold born ? 
(5) Who was the greatest travelerof modern times? (6) What 


is the longest river in the world? (7) Name the six largest 
cities of North America, and state population of each. 


Ans.—(1) Pocahontas. (2) The styles of paper-boxes are 
mavy and various, and probably each manufacturer claims to 
be largest in his specialty. (3) By letting the web blow across, 
or by swinging himself across at the end of a long web. (4) 
Norwich, Conn. (5) The answer depends on the significance 
given to the word greatest ; Marco Polo, Mungo Park, Liv- 
ingstone, Stanley, Nordenksjold were all great in their way. 
(6) Missouri, to the sea (see geography). (7) New York, 
Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Chicago, St. Louis, and Boston (see 
geography). 

No. 175. Is this correct? ‘‘ He is a cousin of my moth- 


er’s.”” If not proper, it is, at least, very common; if correct, 


LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of THE JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H, 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. ‘Solutions to the following, also original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 


SHAKESPEAREAN ENIGMA: 32 LETTERS, 


My 1, 11, 8, 4, 13, 16, 32, 23, 3, 20, 15, is one of Shakes- 
peare’s comedies 

My 2, 27, 8, 20, 26, 14, is a historical drama by the same. 

My 14, 18, 8, 22, 32, 3, 8, 10, 19, 12, 6, 8, 11, 32, is one 
of his poems. 

My 21, 18, 29, 8, 19, 16, 9, 6, is a character in Hamlet. 

My 4, 17, 30, 32, 31, 7, 32, is a character in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. 

My 13, 20, 24, 6, 5, is a character in Measure for Measure. 

My 15, 26, 28, 3, 16, is a character in King Lear. 

My whole Is a quotation from Othello. 


STREETS IN BOSTON, 


1. The reason, and a path. 
2. To mention. 
3. A famous breed of cattle, 
4. Continue to feed. 
5. Inclosed ground. 
6. A guiding light. 
1. A fortified house, 
8. To preserve with salt, and an eminence. 
9, A metallic sound, and a precious metal, 
10. A quiet individual. 
11. Bending. 
12. Surly. 
13. A musical pipe. 
CHARADE FRANCAIS. 
Mon premier se dit en francais aux mulets, aux chevaux, 
Mon second se dit en —— aux mémes animaux, 
Pour hfter leurs pas: 
Mon tout est le nom, dont chaque Frangais doit se vanter, 
D’un poéte, d’un dramatiste, et d’un romancier. 
H. Gates. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES FOR SEPT. 29. 


Dickens’ Enrema.—You can’t make a head and brains out 
of a brass knob with nothing in it. You couldn’t do it when 
your Uncle George was living, much less when he’s dead. 


Answer to Massachusetts Towns and Counties of Sept. 22 is 
received from ‘‘* * *,”” Warwick, N. Y. 


PrizEe.—Impressions and Reminiscences, by George Sand, is 
offered for the best original puzzle offered for this epartment 
during October. All worthy contributions will be retained for 
use in the department, unless otherwise requested. 


GOOD WORDS. 


th J L, and 
SHAFER, Bergen Point, N. J. 


— “ THE JOURNAL is an excellent paper and should be in the bands of 

The ons, from the most talented 
ra, a a th 


— “I feel that I can hardly do without THE JOURNAL in my profes- 
sion.”—Mrs. M. 8. NEwTon, Norwalk, O. 


—‘"*Ilam 
to me in my 
Drawing, by 


— “ THE JOURNAL is worth reading a dozen times at least.”—Miss F. 
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_ union of the Republic must repose. 
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should be addressed to Wm. E. Sueipon, 
16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


Tue forty-eighth annual meeting of the Plymouth 
County (Mass.) Teachers’ Association will be held at 
Abington, Oct. 21. Program next week. 


Our benevolent men of wealth sometimes are heard 
asking, in a somewhat captious way, why almost every 
growing institution for the education of Southern chil- 
dren and youth, should be seeking pecuniary aid from 
abroad, while there is an increasing production of the 
materials of wealth at home. The reasons are obvious 
to any man who carefully studies the giving-power of 
American communities. Nine-tenths of the accumulated 
capital available for investment of this sort is in the older 
part of the country,—the Eastern and Middle States. 
In this region the physical basis of society has been 
laid by the accumulation of former generations; and 
present improvements are paying their own way. The 
Northwest, prospectively one of the richest empires in 
the world, gives comparatively little in this way, be- 
cause the earnings are so largely absorbed in getting 
the country on its legs, and keeping up with the de- 
mand for its rapid development. Without the vast 
benefaction of public-school lands, the Northwest could 
never have developed her present great system of free 
education, by public taxation. Twenty years ago, the 
Nation believed it necessary for the perpetuation of the 
Union to visit the South with a four-years’ war, that 
left twelve millions of people with little save the ground 
they stood upon. Now, restored, and daily becoming 
reconciled, it is emphatically the duty of the country, 
and its wealthier portions, to assist in the training of 
the three millions of the coming generation on whose 
character and disposition the future peace and abiding 


On Wednesday, Oct. 19, will be celebrated the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the surrender of Cornwallis to 
Washington, at Yorktown, Va, one of the most im- 
portant events in the history of our country. Well 
may the Nation, ite public men, and its teachers mark 
the epoch ; making possible, as it did, one of the greatest 
republics of al] ages, and insuring to us the many social 
and political advantages we all enjoy. It has been fitly 
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Rochambeau, and others, who so nobly came to the 
country’s assistance in its darkest days of adversity and 
need, are invited to join with us in the festivities in 
these days of our peace and prosperity. What an op- 
portunity here for the educator to impress upon his 
pupils one of the noblest lessons to be learned from his- 
tory,—a reverence for the heroic past. Unfortunately, 
but possibly unavoidably, the tendency of this country, 
and more or less of all modern civilization, is to let the 
dead past bury its dead ; hence the greater necessity for 
not allowing such an occasion to pass unheeded for im- 
planting in the minds of our children a correct appre- 
ciation of the debt we owe our ancestors. Only by 
studying the past history of one’s country, and the 
struggles and sufferings of its founders, can we begin 
to adequately realize and value the blessings of our 
present condition, and the necessity of transmitting 


) fii these rights and privileges unimpaired to future gener- 


ations. Herein lies the true value of the Science of 
History,— not in memorizing a series of dates and 
names, however needful they may be, but in instilling a 
love of patriotism and of the many virtues so necessary 
to good citizenship and self-government. It is this 
moral efficacy that makes the Bible, the great book of 
Sacred History, so valuable and so potent in its world- 
wide influence. Let all teachers embrace these golden 
opportunities, which just now are so thick on every 
hand, to inculcate the lessons that may be learned from 
that great struggle for principle,—a nation’s inde- 
pendence. 

And on these occasions it may be well, when speaking 

to the young of the long past, for the teacher to remem- 
ber the words of Betterton, the actor, who, when asked 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury why actors were more 
successful in impressing their auditors than preachers, 
replied: “It is because we actors speak of things im- 
aginary as if they were real, while you preachers too 
often speak of things real as if they were imaginary.” 
Bring back to vivid life again the heroes of the past,— 
the wisdom, patriotism, and integrity of Washington, 
the unselfish devotion and noble character of Lafayette, 
and last but not least the labors, privations, and dangers 
to which the soldiers of the ranks were exposed. Wash- 
ington, Wayne, Morris, Lincoln, Lafayette, Rocham- 
beau, DeGrasse, Steuben, Clinton, Nelson, Howard, St. 
Simon, and Hamilton form a galaxy of names upon 
which many days’ lessons may be based. 
The programme of the ceremonies is given in full in 
the public press, and we hope each day’s exercise will 
find its counterpart in that day’s history-lesson of the 
schools. 


THE WAY OUT. 


In two recent numbers of THe JouRNAL we have 
pointed out a new peril in the civilization of the New 
England States, which is now the source of deep anxiety 
to every true son and daughter of that ancient realm. 
In general terms it may be called the failure to assim- 
ilate a considerable part of the new material thrown in 
upon these old States during the past half-century. 
Massachusetts probably numbers more than half a 
million such persons and their immediate descendants, 
and the probabilities are that the un-English elements 
of New England life will increase much faster in the 
future than the original type of population. The for- 
eign-born inhabitants of New England are chiefly from 
the two peoples who, in the past, have been most in- 
tensely antagonistic to the civil, social, and religious 
life of old England, — the Irish and the Canadian- 
French. It is the glory of New England civilization 
that, for the past generation, notwithstanding the pro- 
digious strain of civil war and the fluctuations of her 
great industries, it has been able to assimilate these 


determined to celebrate this red-letter day with appro- 
priate military and civic ceremonies, and to lay the, 
foundation-stone of a monument to commemorate the 


victory and the alliance. The descendants of Lafayette, 


foreign elements, too often from the lower side of their 
own population, even to the present extent. There are 
still those who treat every suggestion of danger from 
this source with contempt; but the time has passed for 
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this style of optimism. The question now in order is, 
the way out ? 

It is too evident that there is a powerful class in New 
England to-day who are bending every energy to the 
isolation of this element in her life. Being chiefly of 
that church which believes in holding its children every- 
where as a concentrated army, to be maneuvred in the 
interest of ecclesiastical power, it is not surprising that 
priest and politician are often bound up together in 
this leadership, or that the average candidate for office 
in New England should be shy of getting across the 
way of a power so decided with such an army at its 
back. Now, we assert that it is the first duty of the 
New England people, by every honorable means, to 
bafiie this mischievous purpose of unscrupulous leaders. 
to sow dissension and jealousy between these two ele- 
ments of New England life. There is no part of the 


earth where so many people of Irish descent, of similar 


class, are living in the enjoyment of so much of every’ 
thing desirable to humanity as in the New England’ 


States. The same will be found true of our Canadian-- 


French immigrants after similar trial of New England! 
life. And this is due, not to what these people bring: 
with them, but what they find here. It is due largely’ 
to that determined New England zeal for universal! 
education, which makes ignorance and all its accom-: 
paniments,—civil, social, religious,—disreputable, and! 
holds up every educated man to public displeasure who: 


sets himself against the most generous schooling of all 


the children. 

The first duty in New England is a great revival 
movement in favor of the best methods of popular edu- 
cation, not only led by teachers and school authorities, 
but aided by influential men and women in every walk 
of life, by the church and the press. The revival should 
come at once among that portion of our people of Eng- 
lish descent who are living in the smaller, stationary 
townships all over New England. It isa shameful fact 
that the country schools of large districts in these 
States are a generation behind the times,—poorly sup- 
ported, clumsily taught, administered in a petty and 
crochety spirit, that is making these places anything 
but an attractive abode for their own superior people, 
and is hindering the growth of scores of country towns 
and villages. We know well enough that this will be 
denied stoutly by every stingy man of wealth, selfish 
school-committee-man, and superannuated teacher in 
those localities. But it is true, nevertheless; and the 
sooner our people listen to, and codperate with, the men 
and women who are laboring to bring in a new era of. 
opportunity for their children, the better will it be far 
New England. 

And especially must a way be found to lay before the 
people who compose the new element of our sociedy, the 
great opportunity of their children in the Amenzican 
system of popular education. We have no desine to say 
hard things of the Bishops, who now seem determined 
to push the parochial school and the policy of isolating 
the children of their flock during their whole period of 
educational life. They are doubtless conscientious, and 
are doing their duty as they understand it. But that is 
no reason why we should not make every honorable 
effort to give these people the most complete informa- 
tion of the great advantage to their children of the 
present admirable system of public schooling, especially 
in the large towns and cities where they live. ‘There 
are no schools in the world, on the whole, so valuable 
for such a class of children and youth as those in hun- 
dreds of large towns in New England, with their annex 
of the free drawing and evening school, and the gener- 
ous provision for secondary education. There is nothing 
to prevent the employment of a reasonable number of 
well-educated teachers, of their own nationality, to save 
the mischievous agitation against the whole system now 
in vogue. It is simply a public slander to assert that 
our public schools are used for any sectarian purpose ; 
and the charge is only seriously made by those who be- 
lieve in sectarian schools. To remove a hundred thou- 
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sand children in New England from these into any kind 
of private or sectarian institutions, is to strike a blow 
at the whole future of those children in American life, 
with no appreciable advantage to their moral and 
spiritual status in any world to come. We shall do 
great injustice to these children and their parents if we 
fail to meet and expose the whole body of argument, in- 
sinuation, and often their misrepresentation, by which 
they are persuaded to give up the most precious heritage 
of American life. We are told, in some quarters, these 
people are beginning to demand a division of the school- 
fund,—a measure as improbable as the establishment of 
monarchy in New England. We cannot prevent the 
establishment of any sort of school by anybody; but 
we can so inform the masses of our New England im- 
migrant population that they will abide firmly by the 
one agency that, more than all others, has made their 
removal to their new home the crowning blessing of 
their lives. 

Again, we must enforce our present laws for the pro- 
tection of the young children of the laborer and the 
operative against all their enemies. Their worst enemy 
is the liquor-saloon, with all which that implies. 
Another enemy to them and the State is the whole 
crowd of greedy and grasping men of wealth who are 
growing rich by the toils of infancy, the rental of un- 
wholesome and vile houses, and who besiege the Legis- 
lature every year to break down the bulwark of benefi- 
cent legislation in the interest of the children. These 
laws for compulsory education and the protection of 
childhood should be perfected and enforced. The idle, 
shiftless, heartless parent should be prevented, as far as 
possible, from destroying his family, Every school for 
children under twelve years of age should, in some way, 
be opened to public inspection. It is not a good sign 
when any class of influential men persistenly dis- 
countenance all benevolent movements outside their own 
conventicle for the improvement of the young in the 
villages and cities of New England. We have a right 
to secure to every boy and girl a chance in American 
life; and that right should be embodied in wise and 
equal laws, and those laws enforced. 


We must also take up, at once, the important subject 
of free, industrial training, especially for the children 
of the poorer classes in our great towns. It is not 
necessary to destroy the public school in the interest of 
industrial education ; but a great deal can be done there 
by improved methods of teaching, instruction in nature- 
knowledge, industrial drawing, practical lessons of gen- 
eral interest, and, to a limited extent, plain sewing, to 
prepare the children for the struggle of life. But in- 
dustrial schools of various sorts, free to those who most 
need them, should be opened at once in every district in 
‘New England. It is high time that the vast wealth ac- 
cumulated in manufactures, mining, and railroading, to 
‘say nothing of other forms of industry, should feel its 
obligation in this direction. The few excellent schools 
already endowed fail to go down to the common need of 
multitudes of boys and girls in our crowded centres of 
population. New England wealth is proverbially gen- 
erous, and only needs the demonstration of an impera- 
tive want to come to the front and fulfill its duty. Let 
the press, the pulpit, and the State proclaim that duty, 
and we do not fear the response. 

These are some of the ways by which the new peril 
of New England may be met and overcome with perfect 
justice to all classes of people, with no oppression of 
any church, with untold blessing to the children of our 
emigrant population, and great hope to these ancient 
-commonwealths. All new perils in American life are to 
be overcome by walking with more firmness and swifter 
tread along the old highway by which the fathers have 
led us to the point where now we stand. 


ERRATUM.—In our editorial article of Sept. 29, on “The 
Report of the National Bureau of Education,’’ we stated that 
‘the statistical information was brought down to 1879.” We 

-Bhould have said 1880. 
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Henry F. Durant, Esq., the founder of Wellesley College, 
died at his residence in Wellesley, Oct. 3. Mr. Durant was 
born in Lowell, Mass., in 1822, and his name originally was 
Henry Welles Smith, which was changed, with the consent of 
the proper authorities, to Henry Fowle Durant. 

He graduated at Harvard University in 1841; he chose the 
profession of the law, and entered the office with General 
Butler, at Lowell, and at once became an eminent practitioner. 
In 1846 he came to Boston and opened an office in the Old 
State House, where he gained a supremacy in the civil courts 
of Suffolk county rarely attained by any member of the bar. 
He was regarded as second only to Rufus Choate or Daniel 
Webster, with whom he was often associated, in the manage- 
ment of important cases. His success in gaining cases before 
a jury was regarded as phenomenal, and was accounted 
for by his masterly ability in the preparation of and his 
effective presentation of them to a court and jury. He gained 
the reputation of being a perfect artist in dealing with facts, 
both in their collection and arrangement for use. His prom- 
inence at the bar continued from 1849 to 1863, when he finally 
threw up all his briefs, sold out his business and professional 
books, and took final leave of the scenes of his exciting con- 
flicts and remarkable triumphs. 

While practicing his profession, he became associated with 
parties interested in valuable rubber patents, which had been 
secured, and organized the New York Belting and Packing 
Company. Mr. Durant, with others, put into the enterprise his 
indomitable energy and business capacity, and the result was 
a great success. He made a large amount of money. He also 
became interested in iron mines in northern New York, which 
proved extremely profitable. 

In July, 1863, came the end of Mr. Durant’s legal career. 
His only son, a boy of rare promise and lovely character, ar- 
dently beloved by his parents, was fatally stricken by disease 
It has often been related that one day, just before the end, as 


his father came in, the young sufferer put his arms around 
his neck, and said: *‘ Father, I am going to die; I am going to 
heaven, and I want you to meet methere.’’ Mr. Durant never 
tried a case again. he boy, — named, also, Henry F., — died 
July 3, 1863, at the age of eight years and fuur months. His 
son’s death overwhelmed the father with a grief almost incon- 
solable. He abandoned his business in Boston and went to 
New York, where he sought forgetfulness of his troubles in 
the busy occupation of erecting and superintending works for 
the manufacture of steel. While prosecuting this enterprise, 
he became acquainted with Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, Chan- 
cellor of the New York University, who, learning of Mr. 
Durant’s trouble, said to him that, as he had tasted of the 
bitter cup of disappointment in the loss of his beloved son, 
that it would be a good thing to use his fortune in helping to 
alleviate the condition of others who werein need. Mr. Durant, 
after the death of his son, became an earnest Christian, and 
this suggestion of Dr. Crosby set him to oper He had 
long held to the opinion that the only hope of making our re- 
ublican institutions a complete success was in the general and 
iberal education of the whole people, women as well as men. 
He saw the disadvantages under which women labored in the 
struggles of life, and finally decided that he would build and 
put into operation a college, where young women who were in 
moderate circumstances could obtain a superior education; 
entered upon the work and matured bis plans, and commenced 
in earnest what may be regarded as the grand, crowning work 
of his life, — the founding of Wellesley College. It took sev- 
eral years to complete it as it now stands. It is a monument 
more lasting than bronze, to the unselfish generosity of a man 
who was moved to the carrying out of this noble purpose by 
the sincere desire he had to furnish the young women of 
America with the facilities for a higher type of education. 

The devotion of Mr. Durant, and that of his accomplished 
and energetic wife, in the founding and development of this 
great institution will make a prominent chapter in the educa- 
tional history of America. His active work at the college will 
be sorely missed, and the five hundred students now there en- 
joying the fruits of his generous benevolence and wise plan- 
ning fn their behalf have lost in him a firm friend. The repu- 
tation of the college is excellent, and has been from the start, 
showing how thorough was Mr. Durant’s work. He has had 
the hearty co-operation of the president and faculty since it 
was opened, and the result is seen in its present high standard 
of usefulness and prosperity. 

Mr. Durant has been since his conversion, many years ago, 
zealous worker in the cause of Christ, capesading the truths 
of the gospel with great papery: | and success. In his Fred 
sonal ap ce he was a man that would attract attention. 
In stature he was of medium height, with not a robust frame. 
He had a face that much resembled the pictures of Geo 
Washington. His eyes were dark, and when he was engaged in 
earnest conversation or discussion, glowed with expression. 
For several years his hair has been white, and was worn by him 
with marked grace. He was aman of wonderful vitality, but 
had been for years troubled with neuralgia, which h 
for the last two years intensified hy the overwork of his brain 
and nervous system. His disease assumed the form of sub- 
acute albumenuria. He was a great sufferer until a short 
time before his death, when he was released from pain, and 
lingered for a time in an unconscious state. He will be re- 
membered by those who knew him best as a man of a — 
heart, generous to a fault, of singular personal purity of life, 
and warm and loyal in his friendship. He leaves a widow, 


who has been from the first in full sympathy with the great ligi 


f his life, and who will doubtless continue her 
wative interest and remarkable executive ability in developin 
Wellesley College in all of its several departments, in accord- 
ance with the broad and generous plans made by her husband. 

The funeral occurred at the chapel of the college, Thursday, 
Oct. 6, and was | y attended. Dr. Howard Crosby, of the 
University of New York, made the funeral address, and 
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remains were interred at Mt. Auburn. The flural tributes 
were great in number and elegant in design. 


FLETcHER Harper, whose death occurred last 
week, was a member of the great publishing house of Harper 
& Brothers, New York, and a son of Joseph W. Harper, and 
a grandnephew of Ex-Mayor Harper. He was born in New 
York city, August 15, 1848, and received his early education 
at Nazareth, Pa., where he remained two years. He then 


went to Europe, and attended school at Frankfort-on-the- 
Main for four years; after which he returned to this country, 
and was for three years a student in Fay’s Institute, at New- 
port R.1I. Another year was spent in Europe in the comple- 
tion of his education. In 1870 he entered the establishment 
of Harper & Brothers, where for a year and a half he served 
as a compositor, according to the rule of the firm that all con- 
nected with it should have a practical knowledge of every de- 
tail of the business. Next he entered the counting-room as a 
clerk, and he passed from one grade to another until 1877, 
when he was taken ill with diphtheria. His health became 
much broken, and his time has since been occupied in his 
efforts to regain it. He leaves a widow and three children, 
having been married in 1872. His friends mourn him as a 
bright, companionable, courteous gentleman, who won the es- 
teem of all who knew him. Mr. Harper was a member of the 
Union League Club, and was highly esteemed by his associates. 


DRIFT. 


— We met a small boy, last week, who declared the ground 
of his preference of country life at vacation, that ‘‘ Up there 
he could throw all the stones he wanted to.”” A good deal of 
the intense talk about “‘liberty’’ in certain noisy regions of 
American life seems to have about the same significance. A 
lot of big boys and girls want to ‘‘ throw stones,” and prefer a 
locality outside the beat of the metropolitan police for this an- 
imated amusement. 

— We are told that, in the dearth of farm-help in the late 
harvest season in Ohio, the young lady graduates of the col- 
leges and schools have turned out to drive the reapers and push 
things generally. We are not surprised to hear it. Of all 
stupid calumnies on woman, the most assinine is that which 
charges shiftlessness and laziness upon that increasing body 
of American girls who are gaining the superior education de- 
nied to their mothers. It may not always be so easy for an 
educated young woman to consent to a marriage with an in- 
ferior man, and bow her neck meekly to his lordship, as for 
her sister who lacks this element of womanhood. But, with 
twenty — to turn round in, we will pledge the girl-grad- 
uates of our best American schools against an equal number 
of jours women of any nationality, or class, for all the virtues, 
including adaptation to any providential position in life. 

— Dr. Wm. T. Harris, in the last number of the North 
American Review, gives a valuable statement of his own and 
the Hegelian theory of the natural relation between the Fam- 
ily, the Church, the State, and the School. From the high 
philosophical eminence on which the doctor marshals the 
Concord School of Philosophy, we behold each of these insti- 
tutions, divine at the core, fulfilling its destiny without fric- 
tion, and wonder there should ever be a collision between the 
public school and either of the group. But, unfortunately, 
neither Hegel nor Dr. Harris had the making of the average 
pupil, parent, politician, or priest, Valuable as the doctor’s 
study may be, as a prophecy of some remote good time to 
come, we fear that its rigid application would scuttle the 
American free school before sundown of any week. However, 
the conscientious teacher of the average negro public school 
in the South may philosophize, she practically stands before 
her fifty children for about everything they need in this world. 
Their home is a machine for breaking the Ten Commandments, 
a school of shiftlessness, the opposite of the ideal family. 
Their church is probably a bedlam in which a dozen parties 
are tearing each other in pieces, presided over by a howling 
humbug, who preys upon the lambs and bedevils the adults. 
The State, to them, vibrates between the bulldozing white 
man who won’t let them vote, and the wire-pulling, white or 
colored, politician who bribes them to vote his ticket. To 
say to that teacher that she must limit herself to the awaken- 
ing of the mental faculty, and the indirect inculcation of the 
common moralities, and studiously keep clear of the beat of 
the parent, the politician, and the parson, will not meet her 
case. Nowhere has the ultra-secular theory of the public 


school taken on a form more attractive than in the calm, rec- 
onciling philosophy of Dr. Harris. It may be he discerns bet- 
ter than any of us the final relations of these fundamental in- 
stitutions in the common American civilization. But while, 
incom pe- 
tent; the average priest, an honest believer in the infallibility 
of his own sect; and the average politician, a creature who is 
ready to leave human nature out of his platform to carry an 
election; the business of the American common-school teacher 
is to do everything in her power to make her pupils, not onl 
good scholars, but also good men and women and good ci 
zens of the United States. And while all sensible people dep- 
recate the introduction of partisan politics and sectarian re-. 
ligion into our public education, the day when our teachers 
are forbidden to inculcate patriotism and all the moralities, 
with the great common beliefs in God, duty, and immortality 
that hold the world together, will be the day of doom for the 
free school. The American people will never pay for or fight 
for such a poor figment of an institution as acommon school 
shut up to training the mental, and — coaxing the sec- 


the! ular, moral powers of American chi 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tue Repvus.ic or Gop, an oF THEOLOGY. By 
Elisha Mulford, LL.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $2.00. 

This is one of the most inspiriting books published in these 
latter days. It will be read by all who enjoy a book that taxes 
their brain in every sentence, and by none who want to skim 
the thought from a surface-glance. It is the most close-packed 
book written these many days. There is not a syllable that is 
not essential to the thought, even when the closest student is 
perusing it. Its great merit is that the author is perfectly 
sure of his position, and fearless in announcing and defending 
it. In these days, when writers have their audiences so con- 
tinually in mind that they seem to be afraid of having a mind 
of their own, it is decidedly refreshing to find one man with 
culture, logic, and standing to warrant him in striking out 
with as much vigor as though he had a new revelation. The 
positions taken by the author are clearly not assumed to meet 
any popular demand, for there is not a single element of cater- 
ing to the populace nor to any one, as*to that matter; on the 
other hand, they antagonize all existing theological systems, 
running counter to all established creeds, and yet he does it 
from so high a standpoint as not to do violence to the most 
devout adherent of the conservative schools. He does not ac- 
cept the old-time proof of God’s existence from the argument 
of design in any form, but demands that the world -accept of 
God as a primal truth, “‘ The being of God has not: its 
foundation in the life of humanity, but humanity has its 
foundation in the life of God. Theology has not its ground in 
psychology.”” Thus personality of God is the burden of the 
author’s faith. ‘“‘ The personality of God is the ground of his 
relation with the personality of man.’’ ‘“ The personality 
of man is not to be represented as a reflection of the person- 
ality of God. Itis no remote imitation, and no faint impres- 
sion of the personality of God. Itis real. It has the strength 
of the free spirit. It moves among the fleeting forms and fad- 
ing images of the finite, where shadow pursues shadow, but it 
is not of them.”” The personality of God is with him the pos- 
tulate of the knowledge of God. 

The Revelation of God in Christ, as portrayed by this au- 
thor, is the effort of a master-mind, and it is wrought out in 
language that will live in theologic literature. ‘‘ The revela- 
tion is not in a life that is external to God, or external to man; 
it is in a life that is in relation with God and in relation with 
man; it isin a life that is one with God, and one with man.” 
“* He was one with God before the world was, and that unity 
was maintained without being broken in and through the 
world.”” There is no concession made to liberalism or Unitari- 
anism in this chapter on Christ. The chapter on sin is equally 
independent in its positions. “Sin is the movement of an 
empty masquerade.” “It is unreal.”’ “It is the contradic- 
tion of life.” ‘‘Siniscommon,.. . it attaches tothe race; it 
refers to each individual, to each family and nation, and 
through it their strength and freedom are impaired. Through 
sin the life of each is deflected from its real end.”’ In treating 
of the Judgment, there is a decidedly anti-orthodox flavor. 
He translates the Scripture utterances most liberally, and has 
profound respect for the element of common-sense and human 
logic in treating the case. ‘‘The sin is here, and the death of 
sin; the eternal punishment is here, and continues with the 
continuing of sin, and is the actual manifestation of the na- 
ture of sin.”” “The punishment is eternal. But to identify 
this with an irrevocable doom, is to set a finite limit to the 
divine redemption, and to the perfect realization. It brings a 
section of the human race into an ultimate condition of fate, 
and not of freedom. The spiritual iaw is eternal, but not the 
necessary continuance in sin of one child of earth and time.’’ 

It is a book long needed, and will mark a new era in theoldgic 
thought. It is not a book whose positions will be accepted by 
any considerable number of men, but it will modify the men- 
tal trend of all the best thinkers along these lines. It wil 
have a tendency to make men think more independently, 
sharply, and devoutly. It will encourage men to throw away 
all the ornaments of rhetoric and illustration, and talk con- 
cisely and discriminatingly about these things that make for 
our eternal welfare. Mr. Mulford’s former work on political 
ethics made him a reputation: this work has established that 
reputation beyond all question. 

Tue YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN AND SURRENDER OF CoRNWAL- 
Lis, 1781. By Henry P. Johnson. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale by .'. Williams & Co., Boston, 

This is a timely volume of special interest, in view of the 
celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary of that event 
soon to occur. It is a handsome octavo volume of clear type, 
and containing good illustrations.and maps, together with a con- 
cise and interesting narrative of the military operations, which 
led to the American victory. Mr. Johnston has had access to 
much new material, including unpublished letters of Lafay- 
ette, letters and journals of other French officers, only recently 
translated, and old manuscripts preserved in the archives at 

Washington. Ali these lend a current interest to the work, 
and the author has aimed at a popular guide rather than an 
exhaustive and critical work. Among the illustrations are en- 
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gravings of Trumbull’s “ Surrender of Cornwallis,’’ Copley’s 
portrait of Cornwallis, Reynold’s portrait of Tarleton, Gilbert 
Stuart’s portraits of General Knox and Thomas Jefferson, and 
Trumbull’s portraits of Gen. Anthony Wayne and Washing- 
ton. A full appendix renders the volume of service to the 
student. 


A Mayuat or Suear ANAtysis. Including the Applica- 
tions in General of Analytical Methods to the Sugar Indus- 
try. With an introduction on the Chemistry of Cane Sugar, 
Dextrose, Levulose, and Milk Sugar. By J. H. Tucker, 
Ph.D. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1881. Pp. 353. 


The absence of any recent works on the subject of sugar 
analysis, and the many improved methods which have recently 
come into general use, are the motives which lead Dr. Tucker 
to prepare the present volume. The author is a well-known 
sugar chemist, having an extensive experience, and has been 
associated with several of the largest refineries in this country. 
His name is sufficient guarantee of the reliability of the text. 

The characteristics of sugars, as a class, and then each, in- 
dividually, is considered in a separate chapter. Then passing 
to the analysis proper, the determination of the specific grav- 
ity, the various optical and the chemical methods used in es- 
timating the cane sugar, the chemical methods employed in 
the determination of the remaining constituents, are fully and 
accurately described. Beet sugar and the new starch sugar 
(for which the name Amylose is suggested) have their ana- 
lytical method given in special chapters. The chemistry, and 
the methods employed for arriving at the purity of the animal 
charcoal or ‘“‘char,’’ find treatment at their proper places. 
Numerous tables are appended, and a good index bring the 
book to an end. 

The publishing is by Van Nostrand, and is perfect in all its 
appointments with the single exception of the engravings. 
These, while they are illustrative and graphic, are unfortu- 
nately poorly cut. Otherwise the book seems perfect, and Dr. 
Tucker may have every hope that his first venture will be a 
successful one. M. B. 


Arne. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. Authorized American 
Edition. Translated from the Norwegian by Prof. R. B. 
Anderson. 1 vol., 16mo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. Price, $1.00. 


This exquisitely beautiful story was written more than twenty 
years ago, and is, we think, one of the best of Bjérnson’s nov- 
els; and this is indeed high commendation, for they are all 
models of simplicity in style, and present the truest and most 
delicate analysis of motives and character. This is the second 
of the American Edition of Bjérnson’s novels, published by 
the above firm. The first was Synnéve Solbakken; and the 
third, A Happy Boy, is a long story of the rarest excellence, 
and which we learn is being translated, and will follow the 
present volume. The reading public should know that such 
books are a positive blessing, and, like the songs of the best 
poets, awaken those aspirations that elevate and ennoble the 
mind and heart. Mr. Anderson is doing a noble service to the 
cultured readers of America in translating the stories and 
songs of Norway’s brilliant author. If you wish to be charmed 
by simple descriptions, and made conversant with the subtle 
feelings of his characters, read Arne, and sing the favorite 
songs it contains, the melodies for which were composed by 
Bjérnson’s brilliant cousin, Rikard Nordraak, who died in 
1865 at the age of 23, but who had won fame as one of Nor- 
way’s greatest musical composers. 


Inrtm1a Graca: Part I. By William Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 


This is the twelfth edition, thoroughly revised, of A First 
Greek Course, comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exer- 
cise-book, with vocabularies, for the use of the lower forms 
in public and private schools. To meet the requirements of 
all schools, the cases of nouns, adjectives, and pronouns are 
arranged in this edition, both as in ordinary grammars and 
as in the Public-school Latin Primer, together with corre- 
sponding exercises. This enables teachers to use the book 
with equal advantage by either the old or the modern arrange- 
ment. It is a thoroughly practical book, and should be exam- 
ined by all classical teachers. 


G. P. Putnam’s Son’s Latex Pusiications. Bacon. Eng- 

lish Philosopher Series.””’ By Thomas Fowler, M.A.F.S.A., 

fessor of Logic in the University of Oxford; Fellow of 
incoln College. Price, $1.25. 


The aim of the author of this work is to present the charac- 
ter of the revolution which Bacon endeavored to effect in sci- 
entific method, as well as the nature of his philosophical opin- 
ions generally, in a form intelligible and interesting to ordinary 
readers who have little technical acquaintance with logic or 
philosophy. It consists of chapters concisely written on 
Bacon’s life ; his philosophical, literary, and professional 
works ; his survey of the sciences and reform of scientific 
method; his philosophical and religious opinions; and a con- 
cluding chapter on his influence on philosophy and science. 
Mr. Fowler presents his views and deductions of Bacon’s writ- 
ings with unusual force and distinctness, and, while he differs 
from many scholars on many points, his book will be found a 


valuable one, It is suited to every student’s library. 


The Human Figure. By Henry Warren, K.L., and edited by 
Susan N. Carter, principal of the Women’s Art School, 
Cooper Union. Price, 50 cents. 

This is the sixth of Putnam’s “‘ Art Hand-books,” edited by 
Miss Carter, and is an artistic treatise on the human figure, 
containing hints on proportion, color, and composition. It 
presents the principles of drawing, and gives detailed direc- 
tions to students in regard to the different kinds of line, of 


shading, on the proportion and drawing of the figure, the com- - 


position, the construction of a picture, and the use of color. 
The accurate and artistic designs and cuts illustrate the direc- 
tions of the text. This entire series has been of the very best 
character, and unequaled as hand-books of art. They are 
thoroughly scientific, and contain just what students begin- 
ning art-work must know. They are beautifully printed, and 
bound in flexible covers. 

The Autobiography of Mark Rutherford, Dissenting Minister. 
Edited by his friend, Reuben Shapcott. $1.00. 
This beautifully-printed volume presents to the reader a 

sketch of the childhood and preparatory experiences of one who 
tried to make his life felt in grappling with the complex opin- 
ions of Christian faith and practice. His antagonism to the 
prevailing opinions of those about him, brought to him much 
of trial and a full satiety of poverty. 


MADAME DELPHINE. By George W. Cable, author of Old 
Creole Days. New York: Scribner’s Sons. 


This short story, from the pages of Scribner’s Monthly, tells 
touchingly and delicately the misery caused by the old-time 
Southern law that no Caucassian could marry a quadroon, 
though she be three-fourths white blood, with no mark of 
complexion, voice, or hair to betray the secret of her parentage. 
Madame Delphine aptly said this ‘‘ Centraption law” was not 
made to separate the races, but to keep the black race despised. 
We do not see enough to the story to warrant its publication, 
except that the public hungers just now for a touch of South- 
ern life in romance. 


Tue THEISTIC ARGUMENT AS AFFECTED BY RECENT THE- 
ores. A Course of Lectures delivered at the Lowell Insti- 
stitute in Boston. By J. Lewis Diman, D.D., late professor 
of History and Political Economy in Brown University. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. - Price, $2.00. 


Prof. George P. Fisher, of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., 
furnishes the preface to this volume of twelve lectures by Pro- 
fessor Diman, and gives an interesting sketch of his life, as a 
student and professor of history and philosophy, from the time 
of his acceptance of the chair of History and Political Econ- 
omy in Brown University in 1864. He died after a short ill- 
ness on the 3d of February, 1881. Scholars reading these lec- 
tures will be impressed with the absolute candor in which he 
conducts the discussion of this great question. He presents, 
in a luminous style, the present aspects of the problem, the 
relativity of knowledge, cause, and force; the arguments from 
order and design; evolution, and final course; imminent final- 
ity, conscience, and a moral order; history and a moral pur- 
pose, personality and the infinite, the alternative theories, and 
the inferences from Theism. The work is of peculiar interest, 
not merely on account of its scholarship and its remarkable 
literary skill, but yet more for the admirable skill and perfect 
good temper with which the author treats those theories of 
modern scientists which have been regarded as antagonistic to 
Theism. A convenient index of names of authors referred to 
in the course of lectures is appended to this well-printed volume. 


LITERARY NOTES, 

— G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, have in preparation A 
History of Rome for Young People, by W. L. Alden, of the 
New York Times, and The Americun Citizen’s Manual, by A. 
Johnston, author of A History of American Politics. The 
next volumes in the Trans-Atlantic Series, published by ar- 
rangement with the Engiish authors, will be Joseph’s Coat, 
by David Christie Murray; The Vicar’s People, by George 
Fenn, and Hsau Runswick, by Katherine 8S. Mac- 
quoid. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London and New York, have 
just published a beautiful little volume of the poetry of Byron, 
chosen and arranged by Mathew Arnold. Price $1.25, and for 
sale in Boston by Willard Small. This book contains a collec- 
tion of the best poetry of Byron; and the fact that one so com- 
petent to pass judgment upon what is the best as Mathew 
Arnold, will give to this handy volume deserved popularity. 
The extended preface, in which Mr. Arnold institutes com- 

arisons concerning the practical productions of the leading 

nglish poets, is worth many times the price of this book. 

— J. Fitzgerald & Co., New York, have just issued No. 25, 
Vol. IL, of the Humboldt Library of Popular Science ‘Liter- 
ature. Price 15 cents. The present number is by Geeorge 
Rawlinson, M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Ox- 
ford, Eng., on The Origin of Nations, in two parts,—on Early 
Civilizations, and on Ethnic Affinities in the Ancient World, 
ete. It is neatly printed, with paper cover, and contains fifty- 
seven pages of profound scholastic matter on the above topics. 

— G. P, Putnam’s Sons, of New York, have published an 
important little book on Animal Physiology, for schools, in 
three parts complete, by J. Milner Fothergill, M.D, price, 75 


cents. A knowledge of physiology is indispensable to any 
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system of elementary education, and this book is happily 
adapted to meet the wants of the schools. It is accurately and 
beautifully illustrated, and instead of a series of facts ar- 
ranged in dry anatomical terms and technical language, the 
author “tells the story’’ of the build of the body, of the ac- 
tion of the muscles of the process of digestion, of the circula- 
tion and the respiration, of the construction and functions of 
the nervous system,—in the simplest language possible; not to 
satisfy, but to incite the youthful reader to wish to know more 
of physiology, of the different organs of the body and their 
functions. It is a book calculated to do much good, and 
should be widely used by teachers of the public schools. 

— W. A. Ogden, Bellefontaine, Ohio, has issued Infant 
Songs, a collection of choice music for the Sunday School, 
Common School, and the Home Circle, edited by W. A. Ogden 
and Mrs. Emma Pitt. The words and music are admirably 
adapted to the capacity of young children. The songs are 
within the easy range of young voices, and avoids the mischief, 
_often very serious, in carrying them too high at that age. Price, 
single copy, 20 cents; $1.80 per dozen. 

— Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have just is- 
sued an exceedingly tasty edition of Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
Poetical Works, in two volumes, blue and gold. Price $2.50. 
A charming likeness of ‘‘ Holmes” forms the frontispiece ot 
the first volume. This edition, printed at the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge, contains all of the miscellaneous poems of the au- 
thor, and is one of the most convenient household editions 
extant. 

— Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have just 
issued a new novel by “ Rita,’”’ author of Daphne, My Lady 
Coquette, A Sinless Secret, etc. Price $1.25, Like all of the 
writings of this author, this book abounds in fervid and pas- 
sionate passages, which, combined with a plot and story of in- 
tense interest, fixes the attention of the reader firmly. In 
some —. it excels Daphne, which was an unusually clever 
story. The title of this new book is Fragoletta, 

— Messrs. Lee & Shepard, Boston, announce among their 
fall publications the annual favorite, He Giveth His Beloved 
Sleep, by Elizabeth Barrett Browning, with illustrations by 
Miss L. B. Humphrey. The same firm have published an ex- 
ceedingly neat and useful Hand-book of Wood Engraving, which 
gives practical instruction in the art for persons wishing to learn 
without an instructor, and also gives a description of the tools 
and apparatus used in wood engraving. It explains the man- 
ner of doing various classes of the work, and contains an in- 
teresting oer oS the art from its origin to the present time, 
by William A. Emerson, wood engraver. The work is artist- 
ically illustrated, and the designs are excellent. 

— Porter & Coates, Philadelphia, have in preparation a new 
edition of Mr. Henry T. Coates’ Fireside Encyclopedia of 
Poetry, which has been revised and enlarged. A new feature 
of the forthcoming edition will be engraved portraits of prom- 
inent American poets, with fac-similes of their handwriting. 

— J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia, have just issued a 
little volume entitled Word-Building, for the use of classes in 
etymology, by the late Prof. 8S. S. Haldeman, LL.D., a former 
president of the American Philological Association. This 
valuable treatise is devoted to the illustration of a single de- 
partment of etymology,—that of constructing words. Owing 
to the sudden and lamented death of Dr. Haldeman about the 
time this book was ready for publication, the task of seeing it 
through the press devolved upon James Hunter, A.M., editor 
of Supplement to Worcester’s Dictionary, who also wrote the 
introduction. To the critical student of language the work is 
invaluable. 

— Macmillan & Co,, London and New York, have issued 
the first number of their new Nature Series, a beautifully 
printed volume of nearly one hundred pages, bound in flexible 
cover, entitled Fashion in Deformity, as illustrated in the cus- 
toms of barbarous and civilized races, by William Henry Fow- 
ler, LL.D., &c., Hunterian Professor of Comparative Anat- 
omy and Conservator of the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons of England. Twenty-three well-executed figures 
illustrate the topics of the text. Itis a book full of warning 
to those who serve the tyrant, fashion, at the expense of the 
natural and healthy development of the human body. 

— Oscar Marshall, of New York, has published an excellent 
portrait of the late President Garfield, which he sells at a 
moderate price. 


— The latest firm to enter into competition with the estab- 
lished New York publishers is that of White & Stokes, at 1152 
Broadway. Both members of the firm were formerly con- 
nected with Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. They will publish the 
coming season the prize-painting book, Good Times, by Miss 
Dora Wheeler, the designer of Prang’s second prize card for 
the coming Christmas, and it will have several interesting and 
original features. It will be made up partly of exquisite de- 
signs in colors and partly of pages in outline. These latter are 
to be printed upon paper expressly prepared for water colors, 


and the intention is to have them painted by the children, 
either for amusement or in competition for three prizes 
amounting to $150, which the publishers offer. 

— Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co., New York, encouraged 
by the reception accorded to the artistic series of supplement- 
ary readers published by them some months ago, have collected 
some of the best tales of the series in a handsome volume, 


printed on a large page with ample margin and on heavy paper, 
under the title of the Golden Book of Tales, or holiday read- 
ings in the legendary lore of all nations. The selection has 
been made as before by William Swinton and George R. Cath- 
cart, and the illustrations which embellish the volume are 
pleasing and artistic, including designs from Doré, Cruik- 
shanks, Tenniel, Church, Hopkins, Moran, Eytinge, and oth- 
ers. So excellent a selection of stories, presented in so hand- 
some a dress, cannot but prove an attractive volume, and 
secure a leading place in the list of gift-books for the coming 
holidays. 

— James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, will sho:tly publish 
Ralph Waldo Emerson: His Life, Writings, and Philosophy, a 
crown octavo by George Willis Cooke, devoted to a very care- 
ful study of Mr. Emerson’s literary career, and containing 
many extracts from his writings. 

— Hall & Whiting, Boston, will issue in a few weeks their 
George Eliot Calendar. A lithograph of the “ Mill on the 
Floss,” from an oil painting made expressly for the purpose, 


set in an artistic framework of Miss Laura Hill’s design, will 
be one of the attractions. 


— Announcements are made by the Nursery and Our Little 
Ones for October, respectively, of a union of the two magazines 
on the first of January,—the latter having bought the former, 
—and both give an earnest of future excellence in the very su- 
perior character of the current issue. The Nursery for fifteen 
years has been all that a discriminating parent could ask for 
his little ones, and under its transformed relations no doubt 
its influeuce will be equally salutary, for Our Little Folks 
seems to be modeled on the same general plan. 

— D. Appleton & Co., New York, have issued a book en- 
titled Wit and Wisdom of the Earl of Beaconsfield, collected 
from his writings and speeches. It is an entertaining and 
readable book. Its chief merit consists in showing his re- 
markable power of resaying old thoughts incisively and epi- 
grammatically. Living in the midst of the active life of Eng- 
land, through so long and so important a period, Disraeli was 
able to make of his works mirrors of his age as it appeared 
when seen from its inner circles, and of its feelings and aims 
as he understood them. 

— The physicians of Dr. Robert Young, the author of the 
great Analytical Concordance to the Bible, have ordered him 
to abstain from all literary labor for one year. His many 


friends on this side of the Atlantic will pray God for his speedy 
restoration. 


INSURANCE FOR TEACHERS. — (IIL) 


The advantages and the history of life insurance have been 
considered, and the different kinds of insurance outlined. We 
now present, under four heads, some indisputable facts, show- 
ing more conclusively than arguments, that teachers can do 
better than to insure in the “ regular ’’ companies: 

1, Because of the extravagance in conducting the business. 
Mr. Elizur Wright says that of one hundred millions paid an- 
nually in premiums to all American companies, about one- 
fourth is annually returned to the beneficiaries. In the New- 
York business of 1878 three millions were paid to agents; three 
millions for salaries, medical fees, etc.; and five millions are 
reported under the heading, “‘ All other expenditures.”” This 
makes eleven millions for expenses in New York State for one 
year. In 1879 ten New York companies paid for salaries and 
‘‘other compensation’’ to employés in their home offices 
nearly a million dollars, A single president received in sal- 
aries and ‘‘ extra compensation,” during eighteen years, over 
half a million dollars. The salary of one president of a New- 
York company is $37,500 per annum. Insurance agents in 
this country reap a harvest of ten million dollars yearly. The 
cost of conducting the business in the best-managed companies 
is from fifteen to eighteen per cent. The average cost in the 
codperative association is two and a half per cent. 

2. Because of the excessive profits. There would not be the 
above extravagance in spending the money, if there had not 
been enormous profit in getting the money. Once the source 
of this profit was found largely in buying up policies from 
unsuspecting parties, by representing that the company was 
worthless. This is not now so common as formerly. . The se- 
lection of risks is still another source of great gain. The com- 
panies, says Mr. Coan in his admirable article in Harper’s, use 
a table which gives a death-rate considerably larger than that 
which it expects in practice. One company in eleven months 
reported its gain from this source to be $649,000. 

The chief source of this unjustifiable gain has come from the 
numerous lapses of policies. The New York Mutual had is- 
sued up to 1876 about 100,000 policies, 25,000 of which lapsed. 
Some companies confiscate in a year as many policies as they 
issue. 3,000 policies were terminated in one year by one com- 
pany, and only 300 of them by death. In 1878 the whole num- 
ber of policies expiring in the New-York business was 87,222, 
of which 11,357 terminated by death and expiring, and 57,895 
by lapse and surrender, represented the failure of 151 millions 
of insurance. Prof. Van Amringe, of Columbia College, says, 
“ Of every ten policies which cease, but one will cease by death 
and expiry. One and a half will be given up for a slight 


compensation, and seven and a half will be absolutely thrown 
away by the holders.”” In the “ regular’? companies all 
profits from lapses go to the companies themselves; in co- 
Sperative insurance all lapses benefit the insured alone. Some 
States have recently adopted laws which, if properly inforced, 
will greatly lessen this source of gain. 

8. Because of the lack of permanency and public confidence. 
This state of things has been brought about by the extrava- 
gance, excessive profits, and shameful failures. The Hon. 
Julius Clarke, Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, 
says, in his report for 1879, that about two hundred insurance 
companies have been chartered in this country. Of those 
which organized and commenced business more than one hun- 
dred and twenty have failed, or retired. In New York thirty 
of those which became insolvent are still in the hands of re- 
ceivers, affording rare opportunity for the robbery of policy- 
holders by professional shysters. Much the larger number of 
these companies, he says, ‘‘ were wrecked by their own heed- 
less extravagance and mismanagement.”’ 

In St. Louis, since 1870, six life-insurance companies have 
gone out of existence, and with them $10,000,000 have been 
swept to the winds. Since 1861 thirty-six companies have 
started in New-York State alone; in March, 1880, only four of 
them remained. The writer has in his possession a list of 143 
companies which have failed in this country since the begin- 
ning of the business, and whose liabilities were over $50,000,- 
000. What business of a similar nature can show a worse 
record ? 

Coéperation, in all its variety of applications, never exhib- 
ited such a record of failures and mismanagements. Codper- 
ative insurance has, in matter of fact, been far more permanent 
and far more honestly managed than the “regular ’’ insurance. 
In England it has been a success for nearly two centuries. 
There are, to-day, sixty societies over a hundred years old, and 
a very large number whose charters were granted over fifty 
years ago. How many insurance companies in this country 
are over a hundred years old? There arein the United States 
several codperative insurance organizations, ten or more years 
of age, and instead of failing, as was so freely predicted of them 
when they started, they are daily increasing in numbers, 
strength, and influence. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which ought to be well known, 
the friends and agents of the ‘‘regular”’’ life-insurance com- 
panies boast in the strongest language of the remarkable per- 
manence of their companies, and the absolute safety in that 
kind of insurance. They not unfrequently go farther, and 
make statuments without due regard to their truthfulness. 
The writer recently received a circular headed ‘‘ Coéperative 
Failures,”’ pretending to give a list of 125 associations or com- 
panies of this kind that had failed. Upon investigation, it 
was learned that 100 of the companies mentioned in the cir- 
cular never had any existence except on paper. Of the 25 left, 
12 are now running, 6 were hardly more than organized, 2 
were in no sense coéperative, 4 never reached to any standing 
or membership, and only one,—the Independent Order of Mu- 
tual Aid of Cincinnati,—resembled in any sense a true codper- 
ative association. This society was organized and managed in 
such an impracticable way that it deserved to fail. Such at- 
tacks as these are not likely to help the parties making them. 
Truth will in time make itself known. 

4, Because of the enormous cost, Every premium in a reg- 
ular life-insurance company is composed of three distinct ele- 
ments: First, the net premium, the sum necessary to pay pol- 
icies as they mature; second, the reserve, or self-insurance, 
** the policy-holder’s own money put out at interest for him” ; 
third, the loading, or charge for expenses. The cost in the 
codperative plan consists of the first item and a small part of 
the third, the second being entirely omitted; hence, theoret- 
ically, the cost of codperative insurance will be much less than 
the rates charged by the ‘‘ regular’? companies. From a State 
investigation in New York in 1877, Sheppard Homans, Esq., 
one of the leading actuaries of the country said, under oath: 
** Five dollars actually pays for the benefits which the man (a 
person twenty years of age for a policy of $1,000) actually gets 
in insurance for which he now has to pay $20.”’ 

Actual figures give results full as remarkable. In five dif- 
ferent fraternal organizations, the actual cost last year (1880), 
including everything, reckoned on over 200,000 lives, for each 
$1,000, at the age of 45, averaged’ 4.72. The cost upon the 
same basis, in the two mutual benefit societies doing the great- 
est business in Massachusetts, was only $3.90. The writer, en- 
tering at the age of 37, carried, last year, $8,000 insurance, in 
three codperative societies, for $48.10; a friend of his, the same 
age, but more fortunate, carried $8,000 in two other codperative 


societies for $33.80. To have carried the same sum at the 
same age in any ‘‘ regular’? New-England company would have 
cost $226 40. 1s there then much exaggeration in saying that 
the cost of insurance in the ‘‘ regular’? companies will average 
more than three times the cost in the codperative societies ? 
This matter of cost is of so much importance that it will be 
referred to again. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 


For nervous debility, enfeebled digestion, etc. Pamphlets 
free, Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R, I, 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
MAINE. 
State Editor, N. A. Lucw, Augusta, Me. 

— The work with the senior class in the newly-created De- 
partment of History, under Prof. A. W. Small, in Colby Uni- 
versity, consists of a series of lectures on Medical History,— 
based upon a similar course given by the late Professor Diman 
of Brown University,—in connection with collateral reading 
and investigation by the class. The winter session will be 
spent in the study of English Constitutional History, and the 
spring in a similar study of the American Constitution. 

— York county sends twelve students to Colby University, 
as follows: Sanford, six; Wells, two; Biddeford, Saco, South 
Berwick, and Kennebunk, one each. 

— Dr. J. R. Gross, a native of Brunswick, principal of the 
public schools of Plainfield, N. J., died last week. He was 
educational commissioner from New Jersey to the World’s 
Fair at Paris. 

— The fall term of Bowdoin College opened Oct. 3 with 
fifty-three in the freshman class, besides several additions to 
the upper classes from other colleges. 

— The “‘ Hancock County Educational Association’? was 
formed at Ellsworth, Oct. 1, with F. W. Foster, of Castine, 
president, and L. B. Deasy, of Gouldsboro’, secretary. 

— The first of a series of teachers’ institutes, to be held during 
the next two months, was opened at Ellsworth, Sept. 30, and 
was a decided success. A great interest in these meetings is 
being awakened among our teachers and school-workers 
throughout the State. - 

— The city of Portland has just completed a new and ele- 
gant eight-room school-house, and furnished it complete with 
Swasey’s celebrated blackboards. The architect was Charles 
H. Kimball, Esq., of Portland. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirrorp, Manchester, N. H. 


— Rev. Francis Brown, of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York city, and recently appointed to a Greek professor- 
ship of Portsmouth College, declines the appointment. Pro- 
fessor Brown will retain his present position. 

— The State Teachers’ Association will meet at Portsmouth 
on Dec. 21, 22, and 23. It is hoped that enough of those 
teachers who are interested in their profession will be present 
to make it a lively and profitable meeting. 

— E. D. Kimball, A.B., of Nashua, a graduate from Dart- 
mouth Coll., has secured a position in Red Wing Sem., Red 
Wing, Minn. Mr. Kimball is very highly commended as a 
scholar and aman. Red Wing is a good point at the West for 
a live young man to locate. 


VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C. Boynton, Townshend, Vt. 

— Supt. Dartt is engaging in school-work with much zeal and 
ability. He is holding institutes and educational meetings in 
various parts of the State, and there has been a very gratifying 
and commendable interest manifested in them on the part of 
parents and teachers. Mr. Dartt is aiming, and very wisely we 
think, to improve and elevate the lower grades of schools, —the 
common schools of the State. His efforts seem to be heartily 
seconded by the parents and teachers, and good results are sure 
to follow. Mr. Dart has had a large experience in the school- 
room, in which he gave ample proof of skill and tact. He has 
also had considerable experience in the State Legislature, and 
this, with his teaching-experience, do much to qualify him for 
the duties of his present highly important position. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BuNKER, Boston, (Highlands) Mass. 

— Prof. 8. S. Bloch has been engaged to give readings, and 
lecture on the “‘ Art of Reading,’’ at Worcester Co. Institute, 
at Leominster, Oct. 22. Professor Bloch is a practical and 
successful teacher of elocution in Boston. 

— We are glad to learn that our enterprising friend, Moses 
King, of Cambridge, late editor and publisher of the Harvard 
Register, is to be married, Oct. 19, to Miss Bertha M. Cloyes, 
of Cambridge. Our hearty good wishes go out in behalf of— 
King-ly union. Mr. King has established himself as a pub 
lisher, and his success is assured by his well-known energy and 
business capacity. 

— Augustus D. Small, Esq., late superintendent of the 
schools of Salem, has been appointed to the position of New 
England agent of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, in 
place of M. W. Hazen, Esq., who has resigned and gone into 
business on his own account in Boston. Mr. Small’s large 
and successful experience, both as a high-school principal and 
as superintendent of schools, has amply prepared him to pre- 
sent intelligently the claims of the extended and varied list of 
school text-books published by this well-known publishing 
house upon the school officials and teachers of New England. 
Familiarity with the practical wants of educators for all grades 
of schools will enable Mr. Small to do admirable work in his 
new and responsible position. 

— The Perkins Inst’n for the Blind, at South Boston, opened 
this fall with a greater number of pupils than ever before at- 
tended the school. During the vacation the interior of the 
buildingfhas been renovated, and valuable apparatus added to 
the school appliances. 

— Mr. Albert P. Marble has been reélected, for the four- 
teenth time, Supt. of Schools at Worcester, and his salary has 
been increased to $3,000. 

— Mr. F. W. Eveleth, formerly principal of the Saugus 
High School, who recently returned from Colorado, has charge 
of the high school at Raleigh Court House, W. Va. 

— Henry F. Durant, Esq., the founder and liberal patron of 
Wellesley Coll., died last week. 

— Mr. D. N. Putney, late principal of Monson Acad., has 
been chosen principal of the high school at Wakefield. 

— Miss Minnie B. Noyes has been elected teacher of Latin, 
French, and algebra in Powers’s Inst., at Bernardstown. 

— Miss Mattie Clarke, formerly of South Boston, is teach- 
ing in the Milwaukee Female Coll. 

— The first class at the Free Industrial Inst., at Worcester, 

graduated in 1871. The total number of graduates, including 
the class of ’81, is 224. Of the 202 graduates, members of the 
first ten classes, more than 90 per cent. are in lucrative and 
honorable employment, most of them in stations for which 
they were especially trained while at the institution. All but 
six were living when the catalogue of 1881 was prepared. 
— The will of Prof. Gilson, of Williams Coll., recently pro- 
bated at Pittsfield, bequeaths the income of $1,000 for the care 
of the college cemetery, and $2,500 for the founding of a schol- 
arship for students needing aid. 

— Mrs. Bowler, teacher of penmanship and supervisor of 
drawing in the public schools of Newton, has had her salary 
raised to $800. 

— The Sperry Assoc. of the graduates of the Beverly High 
School, held their fourth annual reunion on the 28th ult. 
Literary exercises were followed by a bountiful collation, and 
this by a business meeting, at which were chosen the officers 
for the ensuing year. 

— The new grammar-school house at Webster is finished 


and occupied. 


— Miss Addie S. Clark, of Amherst, has secured a position 
as teacher of music at Atlanta, Ga., at a liberal salary. 
the roof. This year the Art School of the Coll. will be asso- 
ciated with the Yale Art School of New Haven, the teachers 
and professors coming up every week to give instruction and 
carry forward the work according to methods practiced at Yale. 

— The institute held at Merrimac the 6th and 7th insts. had 
an attendance of 116 members, Haverhill teachers were re- 
fused permission by their committee to attend, except on con- 
dition of having their pay deducted for the time. Two other 
towns invited, — Bradford and Georgetown, — were not repre- 
sented. All the exercises were interesting and instructive. 
The large attendance of citizens of the town during the day- 
exercises was a noticeable feature of the Institute. Institutes 
this week are held at Brewster and Provincetown; next week, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, at Tyringham, and Thursday and 
Friday at Wilbraham. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Providence has sustained a great loss in the death of Mr. 
and Mrs. Harris, who were drowned at Moosehead Lake last 
week. Mr. Harris was a gentleman of fine literary taste, and 
has devoted much of his time to the collection of books. His 
collection of American poets and playwrights is very complete. 
In 1874 he privately printed a catalogue of this collection, 
which shows something over four thousand titles, and he has 
since assiduously devoted himself to the pursuit, the enumera- 
tian now considerably exceeding five thousand. He considered 
the crowning treasure of his collection a book deserving that 
supremacy, for it is the first book printed in British America 
(they had produced books in Mexico earlier), and the first 
original versifying done here, for it is no other than what is 
known as the Bay Psalm Book, printed in Cambridge in 1640, 
and the most valuable of all the few copies known of that in- 
teresting book, being the one that had belonged to one of the 
compilers of it, Richard Mather, of Dorchester, whose auto- 
graph is in it. Mr. Harris’s library is rich in many depart- 
ments, and numbers from eight to ten thousand volumes. In 
engravings, also, he had much that is curious and interesting. 
He had Raphael Morghen’s own order-book of his celebrated 
* Transfiguration,’’ showing to whom all of the six hundred 
numbered impressions went originally. 

— Dr. E. G. Robinson, of Brown University, will deliver the 
Lyman Beecher lectures at Yale this year. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the State Teachers’ 
Assoc, will be held in Hartford on the 27th, 28th, and 29th inst. 
Among the speakers and lecturers are the Hon. Mr. Curry, 
of Richmond, Va., agent of the Peabody Educational Fund; 
Prof. Osbun, of Salem, Mass.; Prof. Carleton, of Conn. Nor- 
mal School; Messrs. Burton and Pitman, of New Haven; Supt. 
Harrington, of Bridgeport, and Rev. Dr. Chamberlain, of Nor- 
wich. The meeting promises to be one of unusual interest, 
and Prest. Bishop, of Norwich, and Sec. Lewis, of New Haven, 
are doing their part to make the meeting a success. ; 

— A very large institute was held at Plainville, last week, 
ander the direction of Sec. Northrop. The exercises were 
highly interesting and profitable, and gave very general satis- 
faction. About 300 teachers and school-officers were in attend- 
ance. An institute is to be held at Goodspeed, in the town of 
East Haddam, on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of Nov., and one at 


Bethel a week or two later, of which due notice will be given. 
These institutes call out a large number of teachers and school- 
aoe and do much to awaken interest and impart in- 
struction. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Quartet ; el to Dab Kruzer; a Story of 
Boy; by 0. Stoddard ; cloth. New 
York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 

F.8.L.: The Private j; @novel; 20 cts..... 
Geraldine ; a tS the St. Lawrence; $1.25. 


Boston: J. R. . 
T Horace E. Scudder; illum. covers; 
vols.; . L. and IL; 4 $ 
ton, Thos. Fowler, M F Englis 
. Fow A. bh 
Phil. Series; cloth; $1.25..:...The’ 


to i that the 


Garfleld’s 


among the Ancients was 
-| edition; by Norman Kerr. New York: National Tem- 
“Fords: 8 
Public and Private W: 


existence of Unfermented Wine 
ble; new and revised 


from the 
of J. A. eld; Com- song. Price $2.50. 


THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


pt A collection of weird, —. and yet strangely capti- 
vating Songs and Melodies from the land of Oke Bull ; 
just the music that inspired his imagination. Norse 
and English words; a musical novelty that will delight 
lovers of what is wild, rich, and romantic in legend and 


NOW READY, 


BOUND VOLUMES 


OF THE FIRST YEAR (SIX NOS.) OF 


EDUCATION: 


AN INTERNATIONAL BIMONTHLY MAGAZINE 
DEVOTED TO 


Mark Rut. , Diesenti Minister ; edi h filed W. R. ,Baleh; cloth. Boston: Houghton eg 
friend, Reuben Shapcott; cloth; $1.00'.. An Sittin & Co. "| GARFIELD’F FUNERAL MAROH. Fine portrait, 40c.| The Science, the Art, the Philosophy, and the 
om the Human Agure, containing Hints on| F. 8. L. Poetry ‘ot Byron; chosen and arranged by —— Literature of Education. 
K. 4th edition: edited by Susan N. Garter: boards; | Seepter and Ring; a novel by B, H. Bux-| ROBERT FRANZ’S ALBUM OF SONG, $4.50. 
50 cents. New York : G. P. Patnam’s Sons. ton; 20 cts. New York: Harper & Bros. OMand new. Approved by the master himself. A book Pa ote 
r= 4 Kambes in fants of Fast as Fancy ; in which every note is a gem. German and English Subscription price, $4.00 per annum; 
by rank words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2, bds; $2.50, clo. | simgle copies, 75 cents. 
edition; illus., illum. cover...... P re 
novel of Hoy Late; by Rosai er Johnson; THE NEW ENGLAND HERALD oF PRAISE. For choirs and conventions. §1. 
om ew , based ddreas ELL, 
the Revised Version; by English and American 75 cts.) By L. O. Boston, Mass. 
New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons School book of the ished author. Admirable 


Natural Philosophy, for the Use of Schools and 
Academies; by J. A. Gillet and W. J. Rolfe; illus.; cl. 
Potter, & Co. rb 
Cicero; . B. Mayor, M-A’; sloth; 90 cts. New 

: Macmillan & Co. 


eisterschaft System ; and Practical 
y a Simple 


Method, any one to learn, with slight effort, 53Y 


AIDS TEACHERS TO POSITIONS ; 
Supplies Schools and Families with Best Teachers ; | the book. 
Gives Parents Information of Schools; 
Applyto HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


collection of 
com in a practica 
success in an ideal 


16 Hawley Street, Boston. 338 


an orough course. Id 
-Class will result 


Sone BELLS. For Common Schools. Zmerson. 50 cts. 


&@™~ Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 


School Furniture for Sale 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN. 


Sixty-four single Desks, with lids ; six Recitation 
Settees ; Clock, Tables, Globes ; all of best make, in 


from using 


prime order. Address “ DESKS,” 
At the Office of the Journal of Education, 


= 
| 
to speak fluently and correctly, French, German, Span- Po 
and Dr. R. 8. Rosenthal. German, in 
| boards and paper cover. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. 
| The Herald of Praise; a collection of Music for 
| Choirs, Singing-classes and Conventions; by L. O. Em- 
erson; price, $1.00. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 
ime; a Review of the latest attem 
The Poets’ Tribute to Garfield: the Collection of om 
Poems written for the Boston Daily Globe, and many 
selections, with Portrait and Biography; 26 cts. Oam- 
bridge, Maas.: Moses King 
339 a 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


WARMLY INDORSED 


GEO. BANCROFT, 
JOHN L. MOTLEY, 
FITZ-G. HALLECK, 
N. P. WILLIS, 

M. R. WAITE, 

WM. M. EVARTS, 
ELIHU BURRITT, 
RUFUS CHOATE, 
B. H. SMART, 

WM. H. PRESCOTT. 
GEO. P. MARSH, 
JNO. G. WHITTIER, 
J. @. HOLLAND, 
JOHN G. SAXE, 
DANIEL WEBSTER, 
HENRY CLAY, 

H. COLERIDGE, 
HORACE MANN, 
EZRA ABBOT, 
JOHN EATON, 

WM. T. HARRIS, 

W. D. HOWELLS, 
CHARLES DAVIES, 
J. MAD’N WATSON, 
G. P. QUACKENBOS. 


Excels all others 
in defining scientific 
terms, 

Pres’t Hitchcock. 

Awork of profound 
investigation. 

Chancellor Kent. 


Will last for ages. 
Dr. Dick. 


A necessity to ev- 
ery educated man. 
Lord Brougham. 


Every scholar 
knows its value. 
W. H. Prescott. 


A work of extraor- 
dinary merit and 
value, 

Daniel Webster. 


Webster’s Dictionary, which forms the basis of the present work, is 
acknowledged, both in this country and in America, to be not only superior 
to the two former [Richardson’s and Todd’s Johnson], but to every other 
published.— From Preface to Imperial Dictionary, London, 


Dictionary hitherto 


3 vols. Ato, 


Dr, Webster’s great work is the best Dictionary of the English language. 
— London Morning Chronicle. 


or more than a quarter of a century Webster’s Dictionary has been largely the acknowledged 

F Standard throughout the country. 

D - Vaere: all the School Books used in this country are based on Webster, and to a very large extent 
this is true of all other publications. 

_ & papeneene over 118,000 Words and Meanings, over three thousand more than are foand in 
any other English Dictionary. 

+ Courts look to it as the mighest authority in all questions of definitions—M. R. Waite, 
Chief Justice U. 8. Supreme Court. 

Ss: frequently is Webster’s Dictionary cited as authority in Courts of Justice that one Reporter sent 
us a list of twenty-seven such cases from one State, and he wrote: “I presume I could collect 
five times as many on an examination of the Reports of other States.” — 


W vbsters Dictionary “is the Standard used in the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington, D. C., January, 1881,” and has been for many years. 

Ov" nineteen-twentieths of the newspapers in the United States that follow any Dictionary, 
follow Webster's, so far as we can learn, while but one pretends to follow any other. 

beeen by State Superintendents of thirty-six States, and by over fifty Col- 
lege Presidents. 

7 sale of Webster's Dictionaries is believed, by the testimony of over 8300 Booksellers, to be at 
least 20 times the sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 

Hees of Booksellers do not even pretend to keep any other Dictionary in stock, while 
no bookstore would be thought complete that could not at any time supply a customer 
with a Webster's Unabridged. 


areful inquiry developes the fact that every State Purchase of Dictionaries for Schools, has 
been of Webster's 
ver 50,000,000 Webster's Spellers and a larger number of Readers, based on Webster, have 
been sold in the United States. 
W one thing has done more to way the English language among all classes in this country, 
and prevent local dialects than Webster's Dictionaries and Webster's Spellers. 
S undiminished is the demand for’ Webster's — that over a million copies were sold 
in 1880, and this is about an average year’s sale. 
llustrations, 83000, about three times as aaay © are found in any other Dictionary, and these are 
repeated and classified at the end of the book. 
Fp tains by illustrations are nowhere better or more carefully and accurately shown than in Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 
Pie hodies about 100 years of literary labor by eminent scholars in this country and Europe. 
Dr. Webster spent ten years and Dr. Mahn five years on the Etymologies alone. 
po Cay by direct sales the English-speaking and English-reading people of the whole world. 
Thousands of Webster’s Dictionaries are sold in foreign markets annually. 
5 gr arveng the in Schools. Over 32,000 have been placed in the Public Schools of the United 
States by legal enactments, or by school officers. is 
N° man ever gave so much of his Jife to English Lexicography as did Noan Wessrer, “ The 
Schoolmaster of the Republic.” 
et the Best,—Get the Standard, and you will certainly get Webster’s. Unabridged 
Dictionary, Published by 


G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


ENGLISH TESTIMONY. 


lished, — London Times. 


in América, ‘Rev. Crafts. 


terly Review. 


Warmly Recommended 


—BY — 


STATE SUPERINTEND’TS 
OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


MAINE, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
VERMONT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
RHODE: ISLAND, 
CONNECTICUT, 
NEW YORK, 
PENNSYLVANIA, 
NEW JERSEY, 
DELAWARE, 
OHIO, 
VIRGINIA, 
INDIANA, 
ILLINOIS, 
WISCONSIN, 
MINNESOTA, 
KANSAS, 
NEBRASKA, 
ARKANSAS, 
TEXAS, 
MISSISSIPPI, 
KENTUCKY, 
CALIFORNIA, 
COLORADO, 
WEST VIRGINIA, 
OREGON, 
And ten other States, 
besides Canada. 


“The book has become 
indispensable to every 
student of the English 
language.” — Morrison R. 
Waite, Chief Justice U. 8. 


“*I quite agree with the 
Chief Justice in his esti- 
mate of that work (Web- 
ster’s Unabridged], and 
hope that it will continue 
to become more and more 
widely known among Eng: 
lish-speaking People.” — 
Wm. Evaris, Secretary 


State, U.S, 


The best and most useful Dictionary of the English language ever. pub- 
This Dictionary wo. found to be “the standard” in England as it is 


A necessity to every educated man. — Lord Brougham. 
iry extant,— London Quar- 
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: The Illinois School Journal announces club rates with all the New-Eng- | and fifth years in the lower from $2,600 per annum to the prin- 
EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. iand publications. "We are glad to clasp hands with the brethren, and say | cipals of the normal and high schools, to $300 and $050 per annum in the 
“Ts . “ Same to you.”’ Our agents give the same clubbing rates. lower departments, and from $200 to $350 for a half-day’s session. Draw- 
lent schools and co e State, lamen 6 in erence > 1. will be announced soen. e@ evening schools, where music is n ugh ere is a reading-room 
the adva bar free to all; "the public-school lib of 49,000 volumes is also free to read- 


the advancement of the cause of public education. The people need to 
be aroused to the importance of paying for better teachers and securing 
better work. He says that the sorrow was universal at the death of Pres- 
ident Garfield, throughout the State. Referring to the obstacles which 
teachers have to contend with in the South, he says many of the school- 
buildings are unattractive and the liarices for illustrative teaching 
meagre, and to the friends of education to help the cause by con- 
tributions. @ partial failure of the cotton crop will have a bad effect 
upon the school interests, unless aid comes from the more favored 
sections of country. W. H. G., Midway. 


CALIFORNIA.—We have received an in report of the San Fran- 
cisco Public Kindergarten Society, for three years ending Sept. 1, 1881, 
containing a record of the Silver. School of that city, — the first free 
kindergarten west of the Rocky Mountains. It contains also a hi of 


the subsequent movement arising from its influence throughout the city 
ren. 


CoLoRADO.—Lient.-Gov. Tabor, of Colorado, it is announced, will next 
winter found in Denver a public library, of which the building is to cost 
$200,000, and which will open with 100,000 volumes. 


Illinois State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, mu. 
ILLINOIs.— Uniformity of text-books seems to be a failure in Whiteside 
Co. A committee appointed by the teachers’ association have recom- 
mended certain books, but the association thus far fails to adopt their 


: Belknap, of Bureau Co., a holder of a State certificate, has taught 
the same schoo! continuously for a period reaching beyond the memory of 
pupil. 

Li ne Co. retains all her former principals. Piatt Co. loses all of 
them; the former has done well, the latter does as well as she can. 

E. ©. Smith, of Dixon, will be a candidate for the December appoint- 
We suppose this means from 

The school board of Danville have enacted that cand 
tion from the highest schools must pass 

rat 


an 
ired by the coun - for first-grade certificate. 
at Woodstock, o an educational de- 
partment in the Sentinel. He holds State cates from two 
—— normal schools. For a young man he is 


for 


two 


IowA.—A. W. Stuart, Sart. of Schools of Ottumwa, sends us the man- 
881, containi 
It is eminently comprehensive 


ual of the schools of 


The Eastern-lowa Normal School 


the magnificent new building at Columbus Junction. 
C. W. Von Coelln has made the following ru 


State Supt. 
school order can be recalled, if not 


posseaten, he payment of the order may be stopped, if —— of legal- 
ty in the mind of the president, and the 

to pay such order without judicial action, or a new order from the pres- 
ident. (2) At their September meeting, or soon thereafter, bourds of di- 


arises 


ra in district townsbips should 


recto: 
their civil township, ex 


school 


and they should provide school facilities for 
rian institution which opened Sept. 13. 


Iowa, 663). 

Obe Coll. is a new Presb: 
with seventy-five students. It has 
who control a good deal of wealth. 


work of the extended to three as 
The State Teachers’ . will meet in oo8a, Dec. 27. 
MINNESOTA.—The 
MissouRI.—The nay of the St. Louis public schools, 1879-80, of which 
E, H. is Supt., in placeof W.T. Harris, resigned, shows, with a pop- women. 


ulation of 350,522, a school po 
of 106,372. Of these the nu 


42,560 
In thir 
7 though the a 


ears; all day at six years to P 
nm connection, and all day at seven 


schools where there is a kindergarten connection. German 
with an average daily attention to that study of 19,784. 
There are 12 colored schools, in which colored teachers to a considerable ex- 
tent have recently been allowed to occupy the place of former white teach- 
ers. In the latter part of the year 1878 a school was opened for deaf mutes, 
which now numbers 32 pupils. Of the 1,044 teachers, the salaries increase 


& of the sc 


to the second and third years in the 


such territory 
mation of independent districts under Sections 1800-1801, or attached for 
to other districts, under the provisions of Section 1797; 


— between the ages 
mber enrolled is 51,241, including white and 
colored. In addion to these more than 4,000 receive instruction variously 
in the evening schools. The 103 school-houses have a seating-capacity of 
, but the average number in daily attendance is a little above 34,000. 
-one of the white schools are kindergarten de 
ing verage daily 
Children are admitted to the kindergarten a half-day at the 


the course of study for all the 
ractical. 
eighth year in a new home, 


A 
f in his 


opened i bas issued the 
professor of Pure 
in the hands of the payee. 


arer is not authorized 


claim all the territory belonging to 
as has been included in the for- 


such territory (Section 53, 


oe worth $125,000, and fri State of Georgia. 


e course is already revised, and the 


of six and twen' 


rtments, enroll- | Sauveur 
ttle above 3,700. 
of five 
schools where there is no kindergar- 
years to the primary de ment in 
taught in 


attendance is a 


the college who 


higher departments, and to the fourth 


also announce that 


ers, but a subscription mast be paid for the privilege of taking books out. 


MARYLAND.—The faculty of the Johns Hopkins Univ., at Baltimore, 
rogram in Mathematics and 


for 1881-82. They 
Prof. A. Cayley, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8., Sadlerian 
Mathewmatics in the Univ. of Cambridge (Eng.), bas ac- 


cepted an invitation to visit Baltimore and take part in the mathematical 
instruction of the the academic 
expected to arrive in Jan. 1882, 1 the 
June. He will give lectures and take part in the mathematical seminary, 
and be accessible to students who may desire to consult him. 

Baltimore has 36,337 
38 of whom were educa 


ear. He is 


and work unti close of the season in 


pupils in her public schools, and 822 teachers, only 


at colleges and nniversities. 


MissIssiPPi.—The State Univ. has just filled its professorships: For the 
chair of Moral and Intellectual Rev. J. M. Long, of the 
bellite Church, from Missouri; for the chair of Modern guages, Mr. 


Hutson, of South Carolina; and Dr. George Little, the geologist of the 


The university isnow fully officered, and presents high 


claims to the confidence of the citizens as an institution of learning, amp.y 
qualified to meet all the requirements of a sound education. ‘ 


of Carleton Coll., at Northfield. shows a 


The gs corps of instruction number 15, under the 
y of the Rev. J. W. 


New JeRsey.—A lady who does not wish her name made public has 
presented Princeton Theo. Sem. with a gift of $100,000. 

A society bearing the name The Schillerkranz, was organized at the 
Coll. of Languages duri 
Mass. It is designed to promote and assist home studies in German. Books 
for reading aro selected and recommended b 
and Prof. Ziillig, 
series of translations. The secretary of 
will send acircular giving full information to all desiring it. His 
is Hasbrouck Institute, Jersey City, N. J. (P. O. Box 300). 


New York. — A’ F. Goodsell, of 
the position of lady p 
has reached a place in the faculty. 

Vassar Coll. receives the sum of $130,000 by the will of the late Matthew 


pearly attendance in all departments of 308 students, 147 of this number 
P 


the last summer session at Amherst, 


an executive committee, 
resident, ‘assists in a monthly 


of Boston, who is the 
e society, Prof. E. F. Bacon, 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


has ‘accepted 
ipal of Vassar Coll. She is the first graduate of 


PENS 


STEEL 


a 316 tf 


Iu 30 Numbers, of superior English make, suited to every style of writing. A sample of each, 
for trial, by mail, on receipt of 95 cts. Ask your Stationer for the Spencerian Pens. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., New- York. 


Natural History Charts | VOICE CULTURE, 


By C. GILBERT WHEELER, 


Piano Instruction. 


Professor in Univ. of Chicago ; formerly Asst. 
State Geologist of Missouri. 


The set consists of six numbers, one each of the fol- | turn 
lowing : Mam™MALIA; Binps, REPTILES AND FISHES; 
INVERTEBRATES; PLANTS; MINERALS, ROCKS, AND 
Fosstts. Each Chart is, however, complete in itself. 
and can be purchased separately. 

There arein all nearly a thousand illustrations, and 
the natural colors of the various objects are faithfully 


to Boston, 


Faulty in 


= toWord Training. Advan 
ethod. Technique properly developed. 


MR. HARLEY NEWCOMB would announce his re- 
after several 
to resume Voice Culture and *Piano-Forte 

ruction, Menday, Sept. 19, 1881. 
The system of Voice Culture pursued is distinctive, 
differing in many essential features from usual methods. 
tonation treated rationally. Special attention 


absence, and his 


‘and practical Piano 


given. The plates are not printed in colors, but are lith- 
ographs carefully and laboriously colored by hand, the| Address forcircular, HARLEY NEWCOMB, 
only method 331 tf 17 Boylston Place, Boston, Mass. 


employed in scientific illustration where 
accurate and autletastory results are attained. The exe- 


cution is of a character not heretofore seen in charts, but 
only in such works as the monographs of leading scien- 
tists or the publications of learned societies. 


Price of each Chart, mounted, 4x3 feet, $7.00; or 
the entire set of six, $36. ’ 


Ss. J. WHEELER, 82 (lark &t., Chicago. 


Outlines of Determinative Mineralogy. 


S.S.HAMILL, 


NAUTHOR OFG = 


ENCE ELOCU'TION” 


will reopen his School of Elocution in 


HERMANN B. BOISEN, A.M., 


Late Professor of Modern es at University of 
Indiana, and Williams College, Mass., 


Instructor in German Language and Literature, 


781 TREMONT STREET, 
336 d BOSTON, MASS. 


VOCAL CULTURE, READING, ORATORY. 


“PROF. 8.8. BLOCH, ef Boston, won an 
enviable utation as reader and teacher at St. Albans. 
His lesson ore the Institute showed him to be a thor- 
ough student of his art and a leader in his profession.” 

‘ournal of Education (Boston): Editoral. 

“ WE, THE UNDERSIGNED, having been under the 
instruction of Prof. 8. 8. BLoon, desire to express our 
unqualified appreciation of his system of teaching, and 
bear unsolicited testimony to the jremarkable results 
of his work. Many of us have enjoyed the benefit of 
i from ofs. Monroe and Baxter, and we 
can truly say thatin our opinion Prof. BLOCH, as a thor- 
ough and accomplisled er, does not rank below 
these celebrated masters.”’ — [Si hundred 
Masters and Teachers of the Schools.) 


a Time almost filled. A few more private pupils 
received. Engagements made for Public Readings. 
334tf Address at ADAMs Housg, N, 


de EVANSTON, ILL., 

These Outlines will prove of service to the young stu- for our Grand Premium List if you wish to 
dent. With this iitele inane SEND make vacation a profitable one. Address, 
in the other, and a pair of stout shoes on his feet, he OUBNAL, 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 

gathering usef an teresting informa- 

tion.— The Maryland School Journal. 

This is a useful device for 


logy. designed for the 


work in the study of 

anal of m ,as a ical manual is for that 
of ts. The comparatively small number of species 
to described, however, makes ble clear, 
type, plenty ry space, and a most convenient tabular ar- 


and one cannot look it over without wishing 
ormal Monthi 


EDUCATION: 


International Magazine. 


BIMONTHLY. 


Devoted to the Science, Art, Philosophy, and Literature of Education. 


try it straightway.—lowa N. y- 0 W. BI 
It presents a fund of information on the subject, here- THOMAS A CKNELL, a 
tofore attainable only by reference to expensive text- ’ . Conductor 
books.— The Teacher, P. 
The incteasing interest felt in instruction in the nat-| WOL. II.................. SEPTEMBER -- OCTOBER, 1, 
ural sciences has created a demand for just such man- 
uals as this. CONTENTS. 


Practical ee opens and interest- 
ing field for study, and this book is admirably adapted 


for the use of the practica] mineralogist and prospector, Frontisy ece.—Steel Portrait of Thomas W, Bicknell, LL.D. Page. 
and for instruction in schools and academies-N.£.| J. Education and Sanitation. John Katon, Ph.D., LL.D. Commissioner U. 8. 
IV. German Universities. James W: ton Bell, zig & 
A COLLECTION V. Real Education: Its Principles and a Little-known Chapter in its History. Part 
no em ro’ on 0) . J. James, A. M., .» Ill, .80 
50 Species of Shells.) vir Kant snd his English Wiltam'T Harris, Concord, 
1. ‘The National Council of Education . 97/4. Miscellaneous Notes... . . . 102 
339 tf 168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. |9° ‘The Concord School of Philosophy 99/5. Bibliography of Education . . . . 108 
8, A Crisis in American History. . . 101 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


the students of the National School of Elo-} 
cation Oratory, said: “1 advocate in its full 
and for every interest of humanity, of otism, 
of rel » & more thorough cultare of .” The 
NATIONAL SOHOOL of E 10N and ORA was 
established in 1873 and chartered in 1875, and affords 
the —\r facilities for self-culture. Ninteen Teach- 

an 


Lecturers, specialists ic their departments. 

Term begins October 3. Seud for Catalogue and 
Fronpectas to J. H. BECHTEL, Seo’y, 1416 and 1418 
St., Philadelphia, 315 | (a) 


Do. 


EDUCATION, One $4.00 
Do. with Journal of Education, 
, EpvcarTioyw will be continued to subscribers, unless otherwise ordered by them. 
Volume I. may be obtained of the Publishers, bound or in single numbers. Price, in neat cloth binding, 
$4.50. Address new subscriptions, and other orders, at once to 


-75 
5.50 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager Subr. Dept. of N. BE. Pub. Oo. 


16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass., 1881, 


WANTED, 
duate who has had ten years’ 
experience as teacher in graded schools, a ition ina 


Grammar or Primary school. Address 188 G., 
338 d No. 5 Jay St., Cambridgeport, Maas. 


Just Published. 


Seminaries, &c. Contains a fine variety of Choice 
Glees, Quartettes, Hymn - Tunes, Anthems, &c. Teach- 
ers are earnestly uested to examine this fresh and 
sparkling work. 50 cts. per copy, $5.00 per doz. 

For use of 


Woodland Echoes. 2° 


Classes, and the Home. A complete and progressive 
elementary department, and ful Songs 
that will please the children. Already adopted by 
= schools. $5.00 pe You will like it. 
Price 50 ets. per co J ir e pages 
ant en 


Sailor Boy’s Dream. 4° 


fali chorus with solos, or may be sung by four ladies 
and two gentlemen, Unexcelied for concerts. No cos- 
tumes required. Price, 15 cts. copy; $1.20 per doz. 
Sample sent, postpaid, for 10 
Publishedby §. W. STRAUB, 
334 n 


69 Dearborn St. Chicago. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors Instruments, 


Dealers in all kinds 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 
and Supplies for Civil eers and Surveyors for 
Full illustrated price-list,on application. 264 tf 1 


Catalogues on Application. 


By a Normal School 


en 

ii. Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 

V.— hh. and Chemical A) (198 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
122es (1) 924 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 


SILICATE 
Black Diamond Slating. 


for Walls 


Makes the and most durable surface. Easily 
applied by any one, with fall 
surface. rr = cans of sizes, with 

use, 
PRICES. 
PINT $1.00 HALF-GALLON.. $3.25 
QUART.......... 1.75 GALLON........-. 6.00 
Flat Brush (4 es), 75 cents. 


One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coats 
(the number usually applied). Made only by the 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE 00 
Send for circular. 
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trast to the crowded pages of our botanies, and far leas Po 
rangement strikes us as exceedingly convenient and 
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Oct. 73, 1881. 


Out10.—A volume of the proceedings 
annual meeting at Atlanta 
sending $2.00 to W. D. Henkle, Salem. The names o 
mittance be received before the pratiog of the names. 
in the association costs $20. The Sec., W. 


1866, 1873, 1874, 1876, 1877, 1879, and 1880, bein; 

The Central State Teachers’ Assoc. will be 
Saturday, Oct. 28, 29. The evenin 
C. Mendenhall; subject, “ Education in Japan.” 


rary. The question of permanency depends upon 
Beate will bid the highest for the purpose of having a 
achool for teachers located inits limits. 


of the National Ed. Assoc. at its last 
will postage to any one 

all persons remit- 
ting $2.00 will be printed in the list of members for 1881, provided the re- 


D. Henkle, solicits correspon 
ence in reference to the volumes of Erte years, copies of those for 1865, 
on 
eld at Dayton, Friday and 
address will be delivered by Prof. T. 
The chairman of the 
executive committee, C. W. Bennett, says the program will be a good one. 
The Central Normal School, John Ogden, principal, has been removed 
from Worthington to Fayette, Fulton Co. The school has lacked for 
ears suitable accommodations in the way of facilities for the cheap board- | schoo 
ine of its students. The people of Fayette have opened their hearts and 
their houses to such an extent that Mr. Ogden is enabled to reduce the ex- 
penses of students about one fifth. Its a location may be — tem- 


JOURNAL OF 


Vassar. $50,000 is to be devoted to the scholarship and educational 
and the remainder of $80,000 to the Vassar Coll. prodessorekipe: pe 


of teachers, who were giving thorou 
cluding one specially for teachers. 


Life 


parents and teachers, will be 
hof Sem. and Pre 
Sem.) the “Dark Continent,” 


.s in Jan., 1875, with 46 
n the 


The schools of Shawnee have commenced their third year under the su- yo to that given in our most ad 


ntendence of E. D. Watkins, with fair indications of success. The 
rat senior class, consisting of six members, will graduate this year. 


OrEGON.—The State Univ. has receiveda of $7,000 from Mr. Henry | school, from time to ti ha 
Villard, for the purpose of relieving its inde ness. — in various parte of —— Th 
PENNSYLVANIA.—We comet to learn that Swarthmore Coll. has lost its | ual rainfng fr th c 


buildings by fire. This institution has been in existence for twelve years. 
and has done a noble work in furnishing a liberal and thoro 
for young men and women, It was the favorite Quaker college of the 
country, and had 120 male and 100 female students. Fortunately the loss 
to the college ($100,000) is covered by insurance, and the individual losses 
are comparatively small, Rev. Henry H. Magill, the president, is an em- 


since then no less than 61 
examination successfully. At least 


ave 


der the care of the princi 
h education 
library of about 700 volumes, 
and tuition, is forty pounds ster! 
It is said t 


inent scholar and educator, and he had called to bis aid a competent corps 
g instruction in all departments, in- 


on a beautiful eminence ten miles from Philade 

ey. and that the institution forward in its 
good work without serious interruption. off 


TENNESSEE.—The principal of the public school of Athens, W. F. M 
n, has issued a card ene dtheees explaining the educational 8 > 
tem, and urging them to remember that the very best results can ealy be 
insured by a thorough classification ane by a course of discipline that, with 
coSperative. 


FOREIGN.— We have received the fifth annual catal 
School, at Stellenbosch, South Africa, printed 
at ane Town, from Miss H. J. Gilson, the principal. 
which was modeled to some extent after 

is very interesting. The school was 
upils; at present the number on the roll is 
The boarding establishment in connection with the school was 
opened a few months later, with 21 boarders; that number has risen to 55. 
In the beginning instruction had to be confined to very elementary sub- 
jects, on account of the youth of the pupils; but now the teaching is fully 


the pupils, and one only, took the elementa 


for the Enctions duties of life, with opportunities for intellect- 
ulture. The family boarding-house at Bloemhof is un- 
1, who is admirably suited to her noble work. 


She is assisted by an excellent —- of teachers. The school has now a 
and the 


per annum. 
hat Prof. Tyndall set aside the funds which he received for 
lecturing while in this country, to aid American students in physics who 


EDUCATION. 


wished to study in 
erate support 


he buildings were of stone, located 


Mac 


at Toronto, 
eof the Bloem- 


The history of this 
ount Holyoke Female | Schools cf Council 
has succeeded Dr. 


schools of Indiana 
D. L. Kiehle, Pr 
pointed Supt. of p 
rls’ schools. In 1877 the first 
teacher’s certificate; and Mr. 
this or the Unive Elemen 

30 of the pupils who have left the 
in, or are still occupied with 
school aims to combine a system 


Chicago, Ill. 
J. M. Guinn has 


Public Schools. 


expenses, including board, washing, 


phia, commanding a fine _—— up in Bagiland. 


Dr. ‘Vicar has resigned the princi 
Li Mich., and accepted a theo 


Ww. T. Reed, late principal of the San Francisco Boys’ High Schoo 
Lebonte as president of the State Univ. of Gauroeae 
The Hon. Horace 8. Tar 


Jeremiah Mahon 


and the late Supt., 
——_ of the high school. 
. B, Peaslee has been unanimously redlected Supt. of the Cincinnati 

He has already served seven years. 

Phebe Sudlow has, on account of ill health, resigned the chair of Eng- 
lish Literature in the Iowa State Univ. 

W. W. Grant, late 
has taken charge of the Indianapolis High School. 

H. 8. Jones, who has for so many years been Supt. of the abit schools 
of Erie, Pa., has received the degree of Ph.D. from Lafay lo 
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Germany, This foundation will now furnish a mod- 


r two atu 
A tremendous wave of feeling in favor of art education has recently 
Manchester 


The artisans of Birmiugham and are 


ring for more art schools and for better ones. 


PERSONALS. 


hip of the normal school at 
es cal professorship in a Baptist 


. C, Delano has been unanimously reélected Assistant Supt. of the Chi- 
“or schools. He has already served four years. 
. L. Farnham has been unanimously re#lected Supt. of the Public 


Bluffs. Salary $2,200. 


1 has been reélected Supt, of the public 
lis. Salary $3,000. 
ncipal of the normal school at St. Cloud, has been ap- 


ublic instruction in Minnesota. 


has been elected princi f the Washington School, 
ahony acted asa Bitengo principal before he became 


taken charge of the public schools of Los Angelos, Cal. 
Mrs. Chloe B. Jones, has been transferred to the prin- 


editor of the Zducational Weekiy. 


rincipal of the high school at Leavenworth, Kan., 


Coll 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


Tue special attention of school officers and 
teachers is called to the attractive announce- 
ment of Potter, Ainsworth & Co., New York, 
of the Payson, Dunton & Scribner Penman- 
ship, on the first page of this issue. This series 
of books is closely identified with popular edu- 
cation in all parts of the country, as they are 
used in every State and Territory in the United 
States. The fact that at the great Interna- 
tional Exhibition at Philadelphia it was clearly 
demonstrated to the committee of award that 
this series of books was entitled to the medal 
for school copy-books, shows that for excel- 
lence of design, beauty of execution, and _— 
tical utility, the system was unequaled. is 
system embraces an excellent course of busi- 
ness penmanship, and an advanced series for 
young ladies. It also includes Primary Writ- 
ing-cards, Blackboard Charts, Book of Alpha- 
bets, and Manual of Penmanship. 


SpECIAL attention is called to the announce- 
ment of Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic, 
by W. S. Fortescue & Co., 811 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, in this issue of THz JOURNAL. 


This excellent work comprises over 500 octavo 

ages, and is a new and improved work on 
mo. calculations, with valuable reference- 
tables. It is believed this arithmetic, as now 
published, presents such features of improve- 
ment and progress as justifies the claim that it 
is more thorough. complete, and practical than 
any similar work now before the public. Copies 
mailed on receipt of $2.25. 


THE alarming prevalence of brain and ner- 
vous diseases, paralysis, and other kindred 


troubles has led Dr. Rhodes, 19 Temple Place, 
Boston, to develop the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment, which he has used with remarkable re- 
sults. See his card in our present issue for 
further particulars and time of office-hours. 


J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle street, Boston, 
makes the very best Blackboards. When = 
Blackboards need repairing, send to > 
Swasey’s Blackboards are always reliable. 


Sense of weight, backache, inability to 


stand long or to walk far or to lift weights, are 
allremoved by Healy’s Vegetable Tonic Pills. 


Harvard University Examinations for Women, 


(WOMAN’S EDUCATION ASSOCIATION.) 

The ninth examination will be held in Cambrid 
New York, Philadelphia, and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 29, 1882. The examination will be the same as 
that for entrance to the College, but any candidate may 
substitute French and German for Greek. Those who 
pass this examination and receive a certificate will be 
entitled to enter the courses given to women by the 
Professors of Harvard University. This certificate may 

presented at Vassar and Smith Colleges as equiv- 

alent for examination in the studies preparatory or col- 
te covered by it, and at Wellesley College for en- 

ce examination, decision for advanced study being 
given upon application. For information address sec- 
retaries of local committees: Barnside, Beverly Farms, 
Mass.; 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥.; 908 Clinton 
’ Philadelphia, Pa.; 57 Walnut St., 


Sturtevant House, 
IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 
Rooms with Board, $3.00 & $3.60 pr day, 
According to location. 


ROOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 
cow LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 


Send for The Journal's Premium List. 


Standard Works for Use 
as Readers. 


POETRY FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
A collection of short pieces selected from the best 
standard English aud American authors. Edited 
by ANNA GC. BRAOCKETT and IpA M. ELIoT. 8q. 
16mo. Cloth extra, $1 25. 

“* An idea carried out with discrimination and intel- 
ligence.’’— Nation. 

“Vor its purpose . . . unqualifiedly the best col- 
lection that has been made.”’—electic Magazine. 

“No more charming and refining collection of poe- 
try can be put into the hands of children.”—New Bed- 
Jord Mercury. 

“This book deserves the attention of every school 
committee, and parents will search long without find- 
ing so good acollection for fireside reading.””—Chris— 
tian Union. 


POESIE FUR HAUS UND SCHULE. A 
Collection of German Poems for use in schools 
and families, Selected and arranged by L. R. 
KLEMM. $1.25. 

“ This is one of the neatest and best collections of 
German poems that we have seen for many a day... . 
There is scarcely a place where German is taught where 
it would not be serviceable, and if it is received with 
the favor it merits, it will quickly supplant the less full 
and poorer collections hitherto in use.”"—Journal , 
Education. 

“ This is a most excellent collection of German poems. 
They are arranged in four parts according to a system 
of gradation, and it is refreshing to find that here a 

le book is sufficient for the purpose which ordi- 
narily would require four.”—The Churchman. 

IRVING'S SKETCH BOOK. Cheap editions 
suited for use in schools. 32mo, 75 cts.; 16mo, 
$1.25; 8vo, $1.25. 


READING BOOK OF ENGLISH CLAS- 
SECS, Compiled by Rev. C. W. LEFFINGWELL, 
D.D. 8vo, cloth extra, $1.50. 

“The matter is selected with rare taste, and indi- 
cates thorough familiarity with the literature of our 
language. I congratulate you.”—REv. D. L. TRESS- 
LER, Ph.D., Prest. Carthage College, Carthage, Ill, 

“ I am greatly pleased with the plan, arrangements, 
selections, and mechanical execution of your Reading 
Book.’ Ideas, clearly, strongly, correctly expressed,— 
in other words, ‘ good models of language,’ drawn from 
‘wells of English undefiled,’ good paper and “et 

-sized -importan ents in the e- 
a‘ Book? or fer that matter, any book 
that is to be read. These you have given us, and we 
render thanks.” — Mz. 8. N. SANFORD, Prest. Cleve- 

land Female Seminary, Cleveland, O. 

THE STUDENT’S OWN SPEAKER. A 
Manual of Declamation and Oratory for school 
and home use. Kdited by L. REEVES. 12mo, 
boards, 75 cts.; cloth, 90 cts. 

‘© We have never before seen a collection so admi- 
rably adapted for its purpose.”—Cincinnati Chronicle. 

“It will be of real service to all young students of 
the art of oratory.”— Portland Transcript. 

“ This is an excellent speaker.”—N. Y¥. World. 


A New Physiology for Young 
Students. 

ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY for SCHOOLS. 
By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D. Sqnare 16mo, 
illustrated, cloth extra, 75 cts. 

“A capital little volume, charmingly written and 
well-illustrated.— Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

“ Simple, comprehensive, interesting, and easy to be 
remembered.”—P. ©. WEBBER, De Veaux College. 


Educational list and list of latest publications sent 


om P, PUINAM'S SONS, 
27 and 39 W. 234 St., New Work. 


Important Books 


Primary Teachers. | fi. 


GILMORE'S PRIMARY SPEAKER. 


By Pror. J. H. GILMorE, 
Rochester University. 


“It is absolutely the best collectién that has ap- 
.”’—School ‘Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
“ If you want anything cute or pretty, sweet or funny, 
can you find it here. Your only difficulty will be the 
embarrassment of riches.”’"—Jowa N. 


1 volume. i6mo. Price, 50 cents- 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 


By Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, 
Editor of Good Times. 
Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion- Tab- 
leaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Juvenile Com- 


edies, &c., for Prim: Schools, Kindergartens, and 
Juvenile Home Ente ments. 


1 volume. i6mo. Boards.. Price, 50 cts. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 


By Mrs. M. B, C. SLADE, 
Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tableaux, Charades 
Blackboard adapted scholars in the 
ool. 


of | Common, Grammar, and High 


{ volume. i6mo. Boards. Price, 50 cts. 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS & PLAYS 


Written and collected 
By Mrs. Louise PoLtock, 
Prin. Nat. Kindergarten Nor. Inst., Washington, D.C. 
1 volume. 16mo. Boards, Price, 50 cts, 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


Talks with Teachers. 


BY REV. A. D. MAYO, 
Associate Editor, Journal of Education, Boston. 


BRAND NEW! 
Sprightly Reading for Wide-Awake Teachers. 

41 
ARTICLES | Live Topics. 


Has She Failed? 
The Clergy and the Common Schools, 
The Cross in the Schoolroom. 
The Schoolmaster and the People. 
“Ten Great Gals.” 
Women at the Polls. 
School Plus Teacher. 
John’s Object - Lesson. 
Home Missions for the Schools. 
Speakers and Hearers in Conventions. 
A Child’s Library. 
“Too Thin.” 
Keep the Best School. 
Grade Your Schools. 
Hard - Pan. : 
are some of the su of these Talks. 
AGENTS WANTED... 
Address at once, with order, 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 


All wanting the Best Teachers, American 
and Foreign, for Families, Schools, Colle- 
ges,—for any Copnatmeut of instruction, low 
high,—shoul see Candidates’ New Balle- 

tim. It is mailed for 3-cent stamp. 
GOOD TEACHERS seekin tions 
ailed for 


Application-form. 
SCHERMERHORN, A.M. Secretary, 
American Sc Institute 


pos 
262 cow 7 East STREET, NEW YORK. 


The Union Teachers Agency 
Provides Colleges, Schools, and Families hh Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
for sale or of Schools. Teachers’ 
ap on-forms furnis on uest. Parties in 
of Teacher: state the 

° Address A. LOVELL & CO., 


42 Bond Street, New Yi 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


271 tf 


esses for ev epartment o ruction; recommends 
good schools to parents. Call on or address 
and Foreign Agency 
240 =x (1) 23 ion Square, New York. 


Boston Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers seeking Schools, Committees and others 
wanting Teachers, are requested to correspond with, 
or visit THOS, T. BAILEY, Manager, 

82 HAWLEY Boston. 


AGENT for the Graphic System of Penmanship, 
Perforated Maps for the Blackboard, ete, 319 tf 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Cerone competent Professors, Princi 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 
and Governesses. Call on or address 

PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
29522 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Educational Bureau, 


Furnishes, without charge, superior PROFESSORS, 
PRINCIPALS, GOVERNESSES, and TEACHERS, 
for any e of school. Sells and rents School P 
erties. ts business in all the States and Te 
desiring positions should send s p for cation- 
form. Address B. LAN! Is 
306 631 Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Schools and Families wit, class 


Teachers without charge. 


ce ocati: 
Teachers Mutual Plan of this Agency 
e avenue - 
Send stamp for application-form to 
NATION TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


‘Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
‘Tasteful and excellent improvements. 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 


POR! 


Illustrated Catalogues sent Free. 


16 Hawley St., Boston. 


J, ESTEY & CO., 
Brattleboro, vo 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Border-land 4 Am Bap Pub Soc, Phila $1 25 
Bon .— Brontanc’s Lit Emp, NY. 25 
Freed from the le - - rentano’s Lit Emp, 
Way to Fortune. - - - Robt Carter & Bros, N 1 00 
Summer Journey in Europe. - - - - uston Robt Clarke & Co, Cinc 1 50 
Brief History of England, France, &c. - - Kelley E Claxton & Co, Phila 1 00 
The Candle of the Lord. - - - - - Brooks E P Dutton & Co, N Y 1 75 
The 8. L., 206. - - - Grant & Bros, N'Y 
Grammar of the o Friesic Language. - ° . ton, , Bost 
of C ity. - - Feuerbach “ 300 

Common-sense, &c., of Money. - - - - Howe “ “ « 200 
Eastern Prov Emblems. - - - Long “ “ “« 350 

nners’ Latin. - - - - - - Halsey Wm ag y 1 00 
Publishers’ Trade-list Annual, 1881. (Subs.) t, N 1 50 
ey mw - - - - - - BeaHan J B Lippincott & Co, Phil 1 50 
Word-Building. - - - - - - Haldeman “ (15 
Fragoletta. - - - - - - - Rita “ 1% 
King Grimalkum. - - - - - Dias D & Boston 1 25 
Sculptare-painting, &c. - - - - - Farrar Mae n, Chic 1 00 
ellen Beater. - Macmillan & Co, N ¥ 60 
Hand-book of Vertebrate Dissection. Partl. - - Martin & Moale “ bad “ 15 
Constitution of United States, with Analysis. - Hickey John Murphy & Co, Balt 2 50 
Made or Marred. 8. L., 1083. - - - - Fothergill New York News Co, N Y 10 
Michael Strogoff. - - - - - Verne “ es = 20 
Outline of Governments. - - - - : Normal Pub H 10 
Coaneil rs; 10 Nos. - - - - Presby Bd of Pub, Phila 40 
Leaflets. No.6: Heart - - - - vergal 4 
Library of Travel. New 6vols. - - Taylor Chas Scribner’s 8, N ¥ ea 1 25 
Pioneer Life in the West. - - - - - Walker H A Sumner & Co, Chic 1 00 
Every-day Life in India. - - - - Rowe Am Tract Society, N ¥ 
English Studies for Students. - - - - Mullinger Henry Holt&Co,NY = 1 75 
Oar Familiar Songs and Those who Made Them. - Johnson bed “ bed 6 00 
Records of the Past. - - - - - 8 Bagster & Son, Lond 
D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation of 16th Century. Robt Carter & Bro, N Y 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite the special attention of our read- 
ers to the striking page announcement of G. & 
C. Merriam, Springfield, Mass., in thisissue of 
Tue JouRNAL, of Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary. This great work is invaluable to every 
educator, and should find an honored place in 
every school and family library in this coun- 
try. The new editionof Webster has 118,000 
words, 3,000 engravings ,4,600 new words and 
meanings, biographical dictionary of over 9,700 
names. The dictionaries published in England 
during the last twenty years have been largely 
based on Webster. Warmly indorsed by Geo. 
Bancroft, John L. Motley, N. P. Willis, Fitz- 
G. Halleck, Elihu Burritt, Rufus Choate, B. H. 
Smart, Wm. H. Prescott, Geo. P. Marsh, John 
G. Whittier, John G. Saxe, Daniel Webster, 
Henry;Clay, Horace Mann, H. Coleridge, Ezra 
Abbot, W. D. Howells, Wm. T. Harris, Chief 
Justice Waite, W. M. Evarts, by more than fifty 
College Presidents, and by the best American 


and European scholars. It has been recom- 
mended by State Superintendent of Schools in 
thirty-six States. ‘There have been already 
32,000 Webster’s Unabridged placed in the pub- 
lie schools of the United States. On the whole, 

bably no other single volume before the 

glish-speaking public embodies so much in- 
formation on the subjects treated, and is so 
valuable for freqnent consultation, and so in- 
dispensable in the household, and to the 
scholar, professional man, and self-educator, 
as this. 


We desire to ask school officers and teach- 
ers to read with care the important an- 
nouncements of S. J. Wheeler, 82 Clark Street, 
Chicago, in our present issue Probably noth- 
ing more practically useful has ever been of- 
fered in this country for the teaching of nat- 
ural science than the Natural History Charts 
by Gilbert Wheeler, professor in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. The set consists of six num- 
bers, one each of the following: Mammalia; 
birds, reptiles and fishes ; invertebrates; plants; 
minerals, rocks, and fossils. Nearly one thou- 
sand illustrations, in the natural color of the 
various objects, are given. The execution is 
marvelousiy accurate. The charts can be fur- 
nished separately. Mr. Wheeler also an- 
nounces Outlines of Determinate Mineralogy, 
by the same author as the charts,—the most 
concise and practically useful book of ite kind 
extant. 


A PROMINENT EDUCATOR asks, ‘“‘ Why does 
not some publisher give us the Revised New 
Testament in connection with the text of King 
James’ Version’? We reply for his benefit, 
and that of others who are ignorant of the fact, 
that Messrs. Porter & Coates, of Philadelphia, 
have published an elegantly printed edition of 
just this character. The old and new versions 
of the text are in parallel columns, side by 


side, on the same page. For convenience of 
the best edition published. 

tis for sale all booksellers of prominence, 
or may be ordered from the publishers. 


Tzacuens will be giad to know that Messrs. 
Cowperthwaite & Oo., Philadelphia, have is- 
sued a special edition of Warren’s popular 


Physical Geography, containing the Physical 


Geography of New Hampshire, compiled and 
arranged for class use by G. I. Hopkins, prin- 
cipal of the Manchester High School. E. C. 
McClintock, 15 Bromfield Street, Boston, is the 
ascigd New-Engiand t of these prom- 

ent educational publishers, and will gladly 
answer any inquiries about their publications. 


I HAVE the utmost confidence in the mails. 
Inclose $1.00 for two boxes, or $2.50 post-office 
order for six boxes of Celery and Chamomile 
pills, and I will take all risk for money and 
goods. Dr. C. W. Benson, 106 North Eutaw 
street, Baltimore, Md. 


D. L. Guernsey, 61 Cornhill, Boston, de- 
sires agents to sell the best authentic life and 
public services of President Garfield. This 
book has just been issued, and is brought down 
to the close of the heroic career of Garfield. 
Address, at once, Mr. Guernsey, and secure 
territory. See his card in this paper. 


Henry A. Youne & Co., Boston, announce, 
in this week’s issue, four books, meeting the 
urgent needs of teachers in the elementary 
schools. Gilmore’s Primary Speaker contains 
the freshest and best things for young pupils 
to commit for recitation and declamation. Mrs. 
Slade’s Children’s Hour and Exhibition Days 
contain Dialogues, Speeches, Motion - songs, 
Tableaux, Charades, and Blackboard 
of rare excellence. The National Kindergar- 
ten Songs and Playsis by Mrs. Louise Pollock, 
who is an expert in this department of school- 
work. Send for these books. Address as above. 


ImPoORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save baggage, expressage, and car- 
riage hire, and stop at Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central. Depot. 450 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a.cost of one million dollars, 
reduced to $1.00 and upwards per day. Euro- 
pean plan; elevator. taurant supplied with 
the best. Horse cars, stages, and elevated rail- 
roads to all depots. Families can live better 
for less money at the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other first-class hotel in the city. zz 


Women that have been given up by their 
dearest friends as beyond help, have been per- 
manently cured by the use of Lydia E. Pink- 


ham’s Vegetable Compound. It is a positive 
cure for all female perp Send to Mrs. 
Lydia E. Pinkham, 233 Western Avenue, Lynn, 
ena. for pamphlets. 338 b 


Tue person subject to derangement of the 
kidneys or liver has a protective duty to per- 


form in purchasing a package of Kidney-Wort. 
It in these organs, and by its cathartic 
and diuretic effect, cleanses the whole system 
of all bad humors.— Herald. 


R. W. Kip, 62 Fulton Street, New York, 
makes gold and silver Medals, Badges, &c., of 
the best quality, atlow prices. For further in- 


formation, send for his illustrated circular. 
Be sure and spell his name, R. W. Kip, not 
Kipp, in addressing him. 


If you wish either to buy or sell School 
Books, new or second-hand, 
Address A. CLARK, 
145 Nassau Street, 


(P) York City. 


Sadler’s Counting-House Arithmetic, 


kind ever published. This work has receiv 


W. S. FORTESCUE & CO., 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


Royal 8vo in size; bound in half Arabesque, and containing over 
500 : Retail Price, 82.25. The most complete treatise of the 
the unqualified indorsement of the p 
leading Commercial Colleges. Examination-copies with a view to introduction mailed on receipt of two-thirds 
of the price. Circulars of this and other valuable Text-books sent on application. 339 tf 


rincipals of many of the 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


ty" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue, and new Terms. 


1701 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 


ONSPECTUS 


Address 
321 


OF THE 
HISTORY 


of Political Parties and the Federal 

IN BOOK FORM, sent free of postage, for $5.00. 

Of Rare Utility in Schools and Colleges. ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
GRANCER, DAVIS & WILTSIE, Publishers, 


Wonderful Work.” 
OVERNMENT. 


IN MAP FORM, 5x 4% feet, $3.00. 


Ne. 5 Dey Street, New Vork, 


Will reopen the Tenth Annnal Course, October 5th 
terms, ete., inquire of Pror. JOHN 


Prof. Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Diester- 
weg-Freebel School, and one of the first propagators of 
the Kindergarten in this country. 

« Mrs. Kraus-Belte, of all American Kinde ers, 
holds the highest place. It is to the labors of this lady 
more than to any other, perhaps, that the increasin 
success of Kindergarteniug in America is due, an 
her pupils have accomplished more than all the rest.” 


ary. 


Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BCELTE, 


NEW YORK NORMAL SCHOOL for KINDERGARTEN TEACHERS, 


WITH — 


Model Kindergarten and Elementary Classes, 
7 EAST 22d STREET, NEW YORK, 


1881, and close in June, 1882. 


For particulars as 
KRAUS, 


Principals, 
(Authors of the Kindergarten Guide, etc.) 

“ Mrs. Kraus is a first authority upon the subject,— 
unsurpassed, certainly, by any one, in her knowledge of 
Frabel’s principles. Her ideal of a trained Kinder- 
garten teacher is so high, and she inspires her pupils 
with such a standard, and at the same time with so 
much modesty, and ardor to improve, that to have her 
certificate is a guarantee of excellence.”—Miss Z. P. 
Peabody, in Kindergarten Messenger. = 


Pinckney’s Agency for 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions, 
Ga” Publishes U.S. School and College Directory. 


Schools and Teachers 


3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of the 
best Schools, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 


DOMESTIO BUILDING, Corner of Broadway and 14th S8t.,. NEW YORK. 


Agents 


Wanted. 


the wood blocks. 


NOTHING equal to it for the 
Agents Wanted. 


CASSELL, PETT 


338 


The Dore Bible Gallery: 


ONLY AUTHORIZED EDITION from electre-plates taken direct from 


One Hundred of the best plates selected from our Dore’ Bible, 
with page of Text facing each plate by Dr. Cuampers of New York. 


money. SELLS ON SIGHT. 


Send for Terms and Circulars. 


ER, GALPIN & Co., 


LONDON, PARIS, and 739 & 741 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Ageuts Wanted for the best ‘‘ Authentic Life 
and Public Services” of 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 


fully illustrated with steel engravings. The most 
thrilling, eventful, and Christian heroic life before the 
world. Truly a friend of humanity. His last days all 
fully and ably told by one of the best authors. Will 
outsell all others. Lose no time to secure territory. 
Extra terms; outfit only 50 cents. Address at 
once, D. L. GUERNSEY, Publisher, 61 Cornhill, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 339 d 


AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS! 


SUNLIGHT Ano SHADOW 


4 

nearby John B. Gough 
This is the best book to make en ever offered to_you. 
It is the fastest selling book ever publislid. For Pathos, Spicy 
Humor, and_ Thrilling Interest it ig withouta peer. Ministers 
* Speed it.’ crys over it. 
Tens of Thousands are now waiting for it. Itisthe“ 
book for Agents. 46t 1000 
ve 


in press. 
wanted, men and women. Now 1s the harvesttime. 
Territory, and * 


b Sj Terms Send Circulars to 
WOTUINGTON & Macitora, Conn. 


Everyone Javghs an 


AGENTS WANTED for the National Hand Book of 
AMERICAN PROGRESS; Historical, Docu- 
mentary, Biographical, Statistical, Financial, Political. 
—From WASHINGTON to CARFIELD 
and including the Life of 

Six Books in One. Euidited by Rev. E. 0. HavEN, 
LL.D. Including the Cemsus of 1880. In great 
demand for the Counting House and Home meg A 


Over 500 pages, 60 illustrations, 82.00. Terms 
Agents unequaled. 
E. B, TREAT, Publisher, 
757 Broadway, N. ¥ 
Th 


Complete History of its 
vision.and of all former Versions. 


Complete Outfit, 
cts. Address 
ONS BROS. & CO., 
Cincinnati or Chicago. 


Revised 
$777 A YEAR and expenses to agents. 


on Steel and Wood 
Better ‘han an 
ery, Augusta, Maine. 
EN 
HAWLEY STREET, Bosro: 


by Dore and other 
Baya Better Rend 
Outfit. at once. Do 
| OSTAMENL, 
erritory Now. 
x. 
Address HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


ustrations N 
t Selle Faster and Ww 
Outfits free. Address P. O. 
N®* BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


School Reward Cards For teachers who 


wish to gladden 
the hearts of scholars with bright, | re Reward Cards, 
postpaid by mail to any address. Please send us a trial 
order. No. 1-6, pretty designs of children and flowers, 
5c. per doz. No. 2-7, pretty designs, birds, branches, 
flowers, etc., 6c. perdoz. No. 3-8, nice bouquet designs, 
7c. per doz. No. 4-7, —, designs of animals, birds, 
landscapes, etc., 7c. per doz. No, 5-8, nice floral de- 
signs bearing words, mottoes, etc., 8c. per doz. No. 6-8, 
retty designs, flowers, and roses on tinted background, 
0c. per doz. No, 7-6, nice Satens, roses, fine flowers, 
etec., 10c. per doz. No. 8-6, lovely bouquet designs, 15c. 
per doz. No. 9-5, artistic designs of parrots, kittens, 
etc., 20c. per doz. No. 10-6, very pretty designs of bloom- 
ing flowers, 20c. per doz. No. 11-6, richest designs of or- 
ange-blossoms on gold background, large size, 25c. 
doz. No. 12-5, prettiest designs published, beautiful 
flowers, etc., on nt background, large 
e 
Teachers School Aids. cneapest 
tem known for conducting schools in quiet, systematic 
order. Send for a trial set of Teachers’ Aids, and as- 
certain their valuein conducting schools. Each set con- 
tains 150 chromo Credit Cards, 50 pretty Chromo Merit 
Cards, and 12 beautiful Chromo Excelsior Cards. ae 
$1 per set; samples of all the above, 15c. All kinds 
school supplies at the lowest prices. Send for our new 
Catalogue. Your name neatly gees on 25 motto 
cards, chromo, cream, crown, basket, snowflake, fancy 
tinted, ribbon, gold oval, etc., with card-case, for 15v. 
Your business-card nicely printed on 250 envelopes, busi- 
ness-cards, note-paper, statements, bill-heads, smal! cir- 
culars, etc., for only 8c. by mail, postpaid. Our prices 
lowest ever known. Agents wanted. Send stamp for 
Circulars free. Phenix Pub. Co., Warren, Pa. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF GARFIELD. 
t por marvels, 


woman 
gives sketches e ies of the White House, and 
rtraits . Gar, I 
with to to make money- 
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an Sympathize with Woman, 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 


VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


Is a Positive Cure 
for all those Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
socommon to our best female population. 

It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Come 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to the 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can- 
cerous humorsthereis checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. 
It cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, 
General Debility, Depression and Indi- 


gestion, 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 
It will at all times and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S VEGETABLE 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor $5. Sent by mail 
in the form of pills, also inthe form of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box foreither. Mrs, Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry. Send for pamph- 
let. Address as above. Mention this Paper. 


No family should be without LYDIA E, PINKHAM’S 
LIVER PILES. They cure constipation, biliousnesg 
and torpidity of theliver. 25 cents per box. 
aa” Sold by all Druggists. -@a 


SEND FOR our NEW PREMIUM LIST. 
Address | NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
214 16 Hawley St., Boston 


EDUCATION. 


PEARLS OF THOUGHT. 


— If you wish to behold God, you may see 
him in every object around ; search in your 
breast, and you will find him there. And if 
you do not yet perceive where he dwells, con- 
fute me, if you can, and say where he is not, — 
Metastasio. 


— This world is simply the threshold of our 
vast life, — the first stepping-stone from non- 
entity into the boundless expanse of possibility. 
- is the infant-school of the soul—T. Starr 

ng. 


— Enjoy thy pam, it will not stay, 
ra the fragrance of thy prime, 
For O, it is not always May! 
— Longfellow, 


— Old age brings us to know the value of the 
blessings which we have enjoyed, and it brings 
us, also, to a very thankful perception of those 
which yet remain. Is a man advanced in life ? 
The ease of a single day, the rest of a single 
night, are gifts which may be subjects of grat- 
itude to God.— Paley. 


— A national want: A variety of parent who 
will go to bed at eight o’clock.—W. L. Alden. 


— There is no more fruitful service than that 
to which the man is called who practices relig- 
ion in the midst of the temptations of trade.— 
W. Gladden. 


— Who can deservedly be called a conqueror ? 
He who conquers his rancorous passions, and 
endeavors to turn his enemy into a friend. 
Thou shalt not say, ‘*T will love the wise, but 
the unwise I will hate’’; but, thou shalt love 
all mankind.—Hebrew Talmud. 


— The Sabbath changes its forms from age 
to age, but the substantial benefit endures. We 
no longer recite the old creeds of Athanasius 
or Arius, of Calvin or Hopkins. The forms 
are flexible, but the uses not less real. The 
old heart remains as ever with its old human 
duties. The old intellect still lives, to pierce 
the shows to the core, Truth is simple, and 
will not be antique; is ever present, and in- 
sists on being of this age and of this moment. 
Here is thought and love and truth and duty, 
new as on the first day of Adam and of angels. 
—Emerson. 


— Of all amusements for the mind, 
From logic down to fishing, 

There isn’t one that you can find 

So very cheap as wishing. 

— J, G. Saxe. 


— As a general rule, Providence seldom 
vouchsafes to mortals any more than just that 


degree of encouragement which suffices to keep 


them at a reasonably full exertion of their 


powers.— Hawthorne. 


DR. C. W. BENSON, of Baltimore, Md., 
inventor and proprietor of the celebrated Celery and 
Chamomile Pills. These pills are prepared expressly 
to cure Sick Headache, Nervous Headache, Neuralgia, 
Nervousness, Paralysis, Sleeplessness, and Dyspepsia, 
and will cure any case, no matter how obstinate, if 
properly used. They are not a cureall, but only for 
those special diseases. They contain no opium, mor- 
awe of qninine, and are not a purgative, but regu- 
ate the bowels and cure constipation by curing or re- 
moving the cause of it. They have a charming effect 
upon the skin, and a lovely quieting effect upon the ner- 
vous system, simply by feeding its ten thousand hungry, 
—yes, in some cases, starving absorbents. They make 
or create nerve-matter and give power, force, and buoy- 
ancy to the nerves, and in that way increase mental 

wer, endurance, and brilliancy of mind. Nobody 
hat has a nervous system should neglect to take them 
twoor three months in each year, as a nerve food, if 
for no other purpose. 

Sold by all druggists. Price, 50 cents a box. Depot 
106 North Eutaw St., Baltimore, Md. By mail, two 
boxes for $1.00, or six boxes for $3.50, to any address, _ 


DR. C. W. BENSON’S 


SKIN CURE 


i Is Warranted to Cure 


ECZEMA, TETTERS, HUMORS, 
INFLAMMATION, MILK CRUST, 

ALL ROUCH SCALY ERUPTIONS, 
DISEASES OF HAIR AND SCALP, |* 

SCROFULA ULCERS, PIMPLES and 
TENDER ITCHINGS on all parts of the 

body. It makes the skin white, soft and smooth; 

removes tan and freckles, and is the BEST toilet 

dressing in THE WORLD, Elegantly put up, two 

hottlesin one package, consisting of both interna) 

and external treatment. 

All first class druggists havett. Price$1. per package. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


ENSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 
NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 

For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 

cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. KEKight Colleges and | 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar, | 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
U sexes, Four courses of study. J As.W. STRONG, Pres. 


os COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. Six Courses of 
Study. For ladiesand gentlemen. Expenses, $123— 
$192. Gro. F. MaAGouN, Prest. 335 tf 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 
APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds. Literary and artistic advanta- 
ges superior. Rev. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY West Lebanon, 
Patronized b pan Bg States in the Union, 


H. BARLOW, A.M., 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
Entrance examinations, June 7 and 8, and Sept. 
21 and 22, 1881. Rost. H. RICHARDS, Sec’y. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
‘ion address Prof. C. I, PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Indastrial Science, 
Address Prof. C, 0. Taompson, Worcester, Mass, 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


PONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For easiegee or information, address, at New 
‘Britain, N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 


AT WOROESTER. Sexes. 
ext entrance examination, Thursday, Sept. 8, 1881. 
E. it. RUSSELL, Principal. 


_ Address 


M*%3 STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
1679 Washington St. (late Deacon oy Boston. 
ALTER SMITH, 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for epocsel classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


PREPARATORY. 


ACHERS OF HIGH SCHOOLS 

Are invited to notice the advantage of their gradu- 
ates’ spending a year or two at 

CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., 
for SPECIAL BUSINESS, MODERN LANGUAGES, or 
GENERAL CULTURE. 
Teachers sending for catalogues please name their 

schools. 325 tf 


f" GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 


RI. pares for Coll Scientific Schools, an 
or teachers throughout. 
Special teachers of Elocution ; new school bui dings, 
with complete modern appointments; Chemical an 


Philosophical Laboratory ; Military Drill. ly to 
MownY & Gorr, Principals. 

'DDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-class 

Boarding School for both sexes. iixpenses moderate. 
lor catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, cipal. 80zs 

ENWICH ACADEMY, Musical Institute, and 

G Commercial College. Rev. ¥. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 az 

YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, M Bridge, 


leasant home, with thorough instruction in 
‘Address Capt. J. K. BuoKLYN, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 
The next term will n with entrance examination 
Wednesday, Sept. 7, 1881. For circulars or informa- 
tion address Miss ELLEN Hyp#, Prin. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


h Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
or catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, A.M. 


For Catalogues, address the Prin. D.B, Hagan, Ph.D. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. S0OTT. 133 


T NEWTON lish and Classical 
yoo N. T. W. Newton, Mass. 6512s 


The Mutual Provident 
ASSOCIATION OF BOSTON, 


For the Benefit of Teachers and Clergymen, 
their wives and friends. 


Home Office, 16 Hawley Street, Bostou. 


When ordering Books, or Goods of any 

noticed in these columns, please state that 

you saw them advertised in THE JOURNAL OF 
EpucATION, Boston, Mass. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz: 
The General College Course, 
The Scientific Course. 
The Five Years’ Musical Course. 
Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
. sics, Mathematios, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. j 
Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 
The College Calendar, fall will 
176 = Wellesley, Mass. 


C. W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
School Agency 


42 BOND ST., NEW YORK, 


‘ormerly C. W. HaGaAr’s Behool Agency, at 
Plattsburgh, N. Y.). 


(School Bulletin Publications. 

Craig’s Common School Question-Book. 

4N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Company. 

Van Everen’s Adjustable Book Covers. 

School and Teachers’ Supplies of all kinds. 
Any Book published in the United States furnished 
the lowest rates. 

{| THE TEACHER’S COMPANION, 
An Spage Educationai Monthly. Size of page, 
11x15.1n. Price, 50 cts. per year. 
Liberal clubbing-rates with all other educational 

Ll papers and magazines. 

o 3-ct. stamps for sample copy of Companion, 
school Catalogue, Cirenlare, 

w li 
gents Wanted, oierea. We want the ad. 
a of every Teacher. Address 
W. HAGAR & BUXTON’S 
SCHOOL AGENCY, 


FOR 


GENL, AGTS. 


Publishers & 
OF 


330 tf 42 Bond Street, New York. 


| PENMANSHIP, DRAWING, BOOKKEEPING 


Publications of H. W. ELLSWORTH, 21 Park 
1. Reversible Writing Books, Large, per doz. (6) $1.20 
2. Reversible Writing Books, Small “« « (0) .84 
3. Reversible Drawing Books. “ « (5) 1.80 
4. Manual of Essential Penmanship............ 1.00 
5. * Pen-that-is-a Pen.” No 1., e; No. 2, 

Elastic; No. 3, Ladies’, gross,........ 025 
6. Bookkeeping and Business Manual.......... 1.25 
7. Steps of Bookkeeping (Short Course)........ 


8. Bookkeeping Chart $1.00; Blanks, 75 cts. 
GP Send for full List, and Introduction Offer. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 
19 and (21 William Street, New York. 


The Schoolmaster of the 19th Century, 


12mo. Cloth. Gilt. 
Copies mailed for examination on receipt of 81.00. 


HOW | 
TO 


SAVE 


MONEY. 


stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
application. Schoo! Supplies,all kinds. 
Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Maas, 


Special attention is invited to 
THE DICTIONARY oF 
EDUCATION and INSTRUCTION: 


A Rererence anpD MANUAL ON THE 
THEORY AND PRAOTIOE OF TEACHING, 
FOR THE USE OF 
Panzwrs, AND OTHERS; 

BASED UPON THE 
Cycrorzpia oF Epucarion. 

By HENRY KIDDLE and A. J. SOHEM. 
One volume of 330 pages, 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


Notices in Journal Education, Aug. 18. 


w@- Ladies and Gentlemen are desired in all parts of 
the country for the thorough and systematic introduc- 
tion of this book in their immediate locality. No ‘talk- 
ing’ required; a cursory examination suffices to prove 
that the Dictionary is exceedingly useful and desirable 
for Parents and School Officers, and nearly indispensable 
to all Teachers, and to pupils of Normal Schools. The 
price is so low that no objection can be made on that 
point. Very favorable Terms. Specimen-pages free, 


We recommend also the 
AHN-HENN German Course 
“ “ French “ 
“ Latin 
which prove more and more to be the best Methods 
for use in Public Schools and Academies, and the 


best preparation for the difficult grammars used in 
etc. — a—” Low Prices, Best Terms for 


Introduction and Exchange. — Specimen-pages free, 
Largest Stock of Kindergarten Material, 
Kindergarten Publications, Globes, 
and German Publications, 
a@ Catalogues sent gratis on application. 
Publications, if not on hand, im- 
mig ab Europe within only 4 or & weeka, 
t Connection with all countries. Informa- 
tion promptly given. 
E, Steiger & Co., 
24 Park Place, New York, 
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unusual facilities to Schools and Colleges in the pur- 
chase of 


TEXT- BOOKS, 


a VERY LARGE STOCK of both NEW and 
ND HAND, at lowest rates. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, Publishers. 
37 Park Row, New York. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE SPECTATOR. Edited by A. Chalmers. Printed 
on laid paper, with steel portrait of Addison. 8 yo 
12mo, vellum, $12; the same as the above, prin 
on thin, opaque paper, 8 vols., in 4, 12mo, el., $6.00. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. From 
the Discovery of America to the Inauguration of Presi- 
dent Garfield. By John Frost and Prof. John G. Shea; 
and containing pe ee of the United States from 
census of 1880. th steel portraits of Generals Gar- 
field and Washington, and 68ills. 1 vol.,cl. gilt, $1.25. 


R. WORTHINCTON, 770 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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READY: 


Appletons’ Elementary Reading Charts. 


FORTY-SIX NUMBERS. Preparep py REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 


the series has in view a definite object, 
which is thoroughly and systematically developed. 
Every step in advance is in a logical order of progres- 


sion and development. 
The beautiful and ificant Ulustrations are an 
y attractive feature of these 
Charta. 
Pictares, objects, and ain employed, rather than 
abstract rules and naked type. : 


D, APPLETON & CO., Publishers, {" 


JOURNAL OF 


ath 


FEATURES. 


They follow the natural method of teaching, appeal- 
ing to those faculties of the child that are most easily 
awakened, and inciting correct mental processes at the 
outset. 

They are to be suspended when in use, 
bel of a common chair, thus securing at all ‘icine 

good = for convenient and advantageous 
play before 


Send for price and fuller particulars. 


, 3,5 Bond Street, 6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Av., 
NEW YORK IN. CHICAGO. 


EDUCATION. Vol. XIV.—No. 14. 

The Latest and Best! CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 

LIPPINCOTT’S Educational Publications. 
POPULAR SERIES OF READERS. wew Geographics, 

The New Series of Readers embraces a Felter’'s New Arithmetics, 

FIRST, SECOND, THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH READER, mee ny Ry 


Together with asnpplementary volume designed both 
apn READER AND SPEAKER. 
ALL PROFUSELY and HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
The Series of Five Readers are now ready. 


Liberal rates for examination and introduction. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
334 715 & 717 Market St., PHILADELPHIA. 


A, C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 


Publish 714 Broadway, NEW YORE. 


a TRENCH ON WORDS, From 
the latest Revised English addition. With an exhaust. 
ive Analysis, Additional Words for illustration, and 
estions for Examination. By THomas D. SUPLEE. 
e advantages claimed for it are self-evident. 
12mo, cl., 400 pp. Net price, $1.00. 
ARMSTRONG PRIMER OF 
HISTORY. For School and 
Use. 1 vol., square 16 mo, with 6 beantifull — 
be my from original drawings. Net 
© same system (of the English Primers of tistory} 
has been followed in this work. The aim of the writer 
has been to present simply and briefly, without ap > 
tempt at fine writing, the chief events of our coun 
history, their causes and resulta,’’— Author's 
TOWN’S (SALEM) ANALYSES, New and 
Improved Edt’n. Net, 4c. Tewn’s New > 
and Defiver. 


Copies mailed for net prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMP’Y, 


15 Bromfield Street, 


om ect- Lesson Cards, 


COMPLETE IN THREE SERIES. 


5. ble Kingdem, set of 20 Cards. 
Animal Kingdom, 4a & 


Size of cach Card, 13 x 2 inches. 
to illustrate the uses of various substances 
and o -* the Vegetable, Mineral, and Animal 
om. Specimens of raw produce, manufactured 
artic mineral substances, and wood engravip are 


esting miniatu m. Call and exam 
ime. ‘Descriptive circular sent on 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY ce., 
15 Bromfield St., Besten. 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager. 323 


GLARE. & MAYNARD, Bresavay, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


°s ERistorics and Readers; 
ighten’s Mistery ef Reme; 
Themeeon’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course 


lish and 
hysiclegy and me. 


D. WILLIAMS, ABRAM BROWN 
Bt. 111 Devonshire St., Boston. 


OOLLINS & 
414 Broadway, N ork. 


Olmsted's astronomy 1.00 
Parker’s t Lessons, 50 
Natural Philosophy 150 


Scott's Review History of the 
ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 0O., 


36 Bromfield BOSTON. 


JUST OUT: 


New Inductive Arithmetics. 


RLANDO LEACH, New Y¥ 
E. BEEDE, ACH, New York, } agents, 
& CO., 


W. 8. FORTESCUE 
Publishers, 811 Arch St., P 


CHITTENDENS, NEW BOOKKEEPING SERIES, 


Wo. 1, Single Ent , 104 
Bienen + Schoo! Edition, 192 pp... 


No. 3, High and College Edition, 
No.4 Counting-house and Com. Coll. E4., 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 620 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bond Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'’S American Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


AMERI 
thorne, Holmes, Lowell, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
153 AND 155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 
White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton’'s Outlines of History 
Swinton’s Word Book Series ; 

Dana's Geological Story; 


Spencerian Penmanship ; 
Swinton's phies 
Webster's Dic onaries ; 
Gray's ; &o.,, &o. 
For New-Engiand States address 
MARBRBISON HUME, 
as 3 414 Milk Street, Besten. 


Publish 
ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 

The only Illustrated Schoo! Edition in 
the World. The only School Edition giv- 
ing a Summary of the Various Readings 
and the Critical Comments of ALL the 
leading Editors. 25 Volumes New Ready. 


The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Czxsar. 

| Vill. — Richart II. — Richard III. — 
. — A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. — Henry V. 

— As You Like It.—Hamlet.-—- Much Ado About Noth- 
ing.— Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
Tale.—King Henry IV. Part I.— 
enry IV, Part of the Shrew. 


—Comedy 
00 iin 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston. 


ms. 
Lowell, — 
ketches and Notes. 
PROSE. Selected 


Thoreau, Emerson th critical Introductions and 
Notes. 


1.25. 
BA LEADS A 150 selected 


and arran by Capot LopGe £1.38. 
POETER FOR CHILDREN. 
SAMUEL ELI0rT, late Supt. of Boston 


fully Ulustrated. $1.00. 

NGPELLOW LEAFLETS. Selections 
from the Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
E. Hopapor. With I)lustra- 
tions. — and envelope, 60 cts. 

AFLETS. Seiections from the 
Works of Oliver Wendel! Holmes. Edited by Josz- 
Parse E. HopGpon. 12mo, fully illus., with sketch 
of Dr. Holmes. In pamphlets and envelopes, 60 cts. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ric 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 
Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


Putnam’s Hints 


REVISED NEW TESTAMENT. 


“Oxford”? Editions. 
Authorized by American Committee of Revision. 


For sale at all bookstores, 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker St., New Veork. 


L. PRANG & 00., 
Art anp EpvoaTionaL PUuBLIsHERs, 
286 Roxbury St, BOSTON, 
Publishers of the 


American Text-Books of Art Education 


The American Drawing Miedels for the use 
ing ent schools of art 


Pranklin 8q. NBW YORK, | and 


Drawing Materials. 
Natural Mistery Meshes. For schools 

and Animals and ts represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for with o object | 5. 


Prang’s American Chremes. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


$1.00 and $1. 
Atlases (i vols.), to 
Series (30 vols.), s 
of B 


‘Biagraphy, ( (now ed 
Putnam’s Art ocho. 5 each 

Pingwell’s English for dcheots, 1.60 
Iretand’s Pocket Classical 


Poesie fur Haus und 1.26 
“| Day’s » and Logto 
8 Eco 1.78 
Bascom’s Mental Science English Literature 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Le Due’s Learning to Draw. [ilus, : 


Home Reading. 
Fall list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 


to the Publishers. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & 00. 


758 Broadway, New York. 


Edwards & Webb’s Analytical Beaders. 


Gillard & Campbell's Franklin Readers. 


Edwards & Warren’s Analytical Speller. 


Warren’s Class-Word Speiler. 


Bailey’s Elecution. 
Senvey’s Goodrich’s History of the U. 
Campbeli’s Concise Mistory of the U. 8. 
Fellewes’s First Steps in Grammar. 
MiacVicar’s Series of Arithmetics. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetic Cards. 
MiacVicar’s Arithmetical Apparatus. 
Eliswerth’s System of Penmanship. 
The Franklin Composition & Ex. Blanks. 
Improved School Becerds. 


ooks---** Happy Hours,” Song-Sheaf.” 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


For information and terms of introduction, call uper: 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMOSBE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Mawley Street, Heston. 
PORTER & OOATES, 
Publish : PHILADELPHIA, 
Normal First Reader. The Norm. Third Reader. 

Raub’s Elem. Arithmetic. Raub’s Complete Arith. 
A New Speller. —Buckwalter. 


A New Comprehensive Speller. 
maces 
e atura 
t — Grammar.—Raub. 


Lessons in English, and 
Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker 
Elderhorst’s Blowpipe Analysis. * New Edition. 
try and Bro lem. Algebra. 
arpless metry 
Gummere’s Surve evised E Edition. 
Pelits al Economy. 
Gree ‘oll 
Dickens’s child's England. 


ar” Descriptive Catalogue sent free on application. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & 00O., 
23 Hawley 8St., Boston, 
Have Just Published 


BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY 
combining oral and written work 


Il. bee mental and written exam- 
Rs in the essential subjects. It is designed for the 
termediate or the two of the 


metic, and a of arithmetic 
for 
Braab — sre tical Arith- 
n men 
gg | metics a two-book or th entary and series, but at the 


cost of two books. 
Circulars sent on appli cation. 
licited. Address the ee as above, or 
THOMAS H. BUSH, 
499 70 Metropolitan Block, C 


POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Bonggomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
De. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
. Standard Arith. Course, Se Mental and 
x Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 
rooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
rooks’s Normal ra. 
Brooks’s 
Brooks’s Pee phy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow 


NOW READY, 


OUR 
New Catalogue of Text-Books 
FOR SEPTEMBER, 1881. 


Containing a Full List of all the Text Books published 

by ourselves up to this date, on the folllowing subjects: 

AGRICULTURE, ARCHITECTURE, ASSAYING, ASTRON- 

OMY, BOOK-KEEPING, BOTANY, CALOULUS, CHEM- 

ISTRY, DRAWING, ELECTRICITY, ENGINEERING, 
GEOMETRY, GUNNERY, lRON, METALLURGY, 
MEOCHANIO8, MINERALOGY, MininG. Na- 
VAL ORDNANCE, PAINTING, PERSPEC- 
TIVE, READERS, SHIP -BUILDING, 
STEAM ENGINE, Ero. 
Also, CHALDEE, GREEK, and HEBREW BIBLES, TEST- 
AMENTS, LExi00Ns, GRAMMARS, READING 
Lessons, Br Ero., Erc 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 15 Astor Place, N. Y. 
*,* Will be forwarded free to any address. 336 tf 


COLLEGIATE BOOKS. 


T. ELWOOD ZELL, Philadelphia. 
Cellet’s Progressive French Schoo! Series, 
by A. G. CoLLor, late Prof. of French Lang. and Lit. 
in the Univ. of Oxford, Eng., and the Univ. of Penna. 
Uniform in style and binding. Consisting of 
French Grammar and Exercises. 
neing French Reader 


Premch Anecdotes and Questions. 
Progressive French Diasiegues 


MACMILLAN & 
= SERIES OF asin Kiem. 61 
uxley’s Lesseusin om . 
Geikie’s Lessens in Physical Geog.” 
“ry, 


Bescee’s Lessens in Elem. Chem 
Jenes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry 


Jeveon’s Elementary Lessons in Legic 
Stewart's 

‘Educational Catalogue sent 

22 Bond Street. Hew York 


AINSWORTH & 
Publishers of 107 Chambers 8t., New York, 
Pa Denton & Scribmer’s Copy Books. 


Safest Books 
Catalogues, etc. , furnished. Correspondence solicited. 


Mes A. MANSON, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 19 Murray Street, New York. 


Newest, VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA, 
Brightest, MAURY’S REVISED MANUAL. 
Best. 


Maury’s Geegraphies and Wall Maps. 
Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN GRAMMAR. | Gildersiceve’s Latin Series, &c., &c. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


1.250,000 Over One Million Already Introduced. 1,250,000 
cover wider range of the best litera- | McGuffey’s Revised change. Introd. 
contain selections from the writings of two ban- Pirst Reader, - - - 1 17 
dred (200) standard authors. Second Reader, - - - 18 30 
are better and more profusely illustrated than Third Reader, as 
bellished ‘ourth er, 
ofthe Ky eravings, all new,| Reader, - - - 45 
The y,, Prin and Binding are the 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Cincinnati and New. York. 


PROMINENT 
| 
Sig 
Third Reader, 66 cta Fourth Reader, % cts. 
Reader. $1.00. Grammar School Reader, % cts. 
Correspondence solicited HARPER & BROTHERS, 
vel. 
wutnam’s Series 
The Elementary 
The Advanced 8 ent, 
ficago. 
Books for 
AMERICAN 
low, Whittier, 
With Biographic 
| Publish 
| 
| 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. | 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. S. 
Progressive Interlinear French Reader. 
| 


